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A STATEWIDE SURVEY for 
CTA indicated that the average 
member-home owner has $10,000 
fire insurance on his dwelling 
and $3,500 on its contents. His 
3-year premium is $85. 





Estimated Saving 


WITH FIRE INSURANCE PACKAGE FOR CTA HOME OWNERS AND TE JAN 









AMOUNT NOW BEING PAID FOR FIRE INSURANCE BY AVERAGE CALIFORNIA 
TEACHER COMPARED TO NET COST OF COMPREHENSIVE PROTECTION UNDER 
THE NEW CTA-APPROVED HOMEOWNERS PACKAGE POLICY. 
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PRESENT INSURANCE HOMEOWNERS POLICY 


Greater fire protection, plus 
all other vital coverages in the 






















new CTA-approved package (see Average Avg. 3-Yr. || Comprehensive | 3-Year 
chart) should cost the same Coverage Premium Coverage Premium 
teacher only $82.50. — 
This means that comprehen- DWELLING $10,000 $10,000 M 
sive fire, theft, and liability in- $85.00 
surance may cost you less than CONTENTS $ 3,500 $ 4,000 
you are now paying for fire cov- of 
erage alone! THEFT—AT HOME $ 4,000 $110.00 i 
Comparable protection with 5 : pt 
standard policies would cost the THEFT—AWAY $1,000 Less $27.50 th 
average CTA home owner about (Est. 25%, ra 
$137.50. Thus, the probable sav- $10,000 | . cl 
ing is $55 each 3 years, or 40 LIABILITY $10,000 Div. at a 
per cent! MEDICAL Policy “] 
ae ay (teachers con Expiration) ei 
rent their homes or apartments * of 
may buy all except dwelling GLASS BREAKAGE NET $82.50 
coverages on the same basis as 
home owners. Their savings are ADDITIONAL 
also estimated at 40 per cent of LIVING EXPENSES 
standard rates! 
COSTS OF DEFENSE Unlimited 
SEND NOW — DON’T WAIT!! ht ee] 0 
_ No matter when your present *Cost of separate policies affording similar protection would be about — 
ed or return cou- $137.50. Estimated 3-year saving is $55.00 or 40 per cent of comparable 5 
sgn sage nyt esi, ti coverage on individual policy basis. | 
ing you ample time to compare P 
sts. 
a To quote LOWEST RATES to which your are entitled we must have ALL data requested. 
For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: L. A.—MAdison 6-1461; S. F. SUtter 1-2600. 
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CTA Journal is the official publication of the 
California Teachers Association. It is published 
the first of each month except June, July, and 
August by the California Teachers Association, 
693 Sutter St., San Francisco, 2, California. 


Copyright 1957 by the California Teachers 
Association. Permission to reproduce any por- 
tion must_be granted in writing. Contents are 
listed in Education Index. Member of Educa- 
tion Press Association of America. 


Membership dues are $12 a year, including 
subscription to the CTA Journal, Other sub- 
scripSons $2 per year, foreign subscriptions 
$3 pér year. 


Entered as second-class matter at San Fran- 
cisco postoffice January 23, 1906, under Act 
of Congress of March 3, 1879. 


Advertising: Represented nationally by State 
Teachers Magazines, Inc., 307 No. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. Western office: Ralph Harker 
Associates, 600 So. New Hampshire Ave., Los 
Angeles 5. Direct advertising may be addressed 
to the office of publication. Rate cards will be 
furnished on request. 
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Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings on i -17.9R. 
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lisher assumes no responsibility for seturn or Audio-Visual Aids 32 New Books 35 
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What! 


Money Gone, 
Mom? 


Certainly not! Mom carried 
safe First National City Bank 
Travelers Checks—got a prompt 
refund in full. Safe?- 
everywhere. Spendable?—yes, 
yes the world over. Famous 
for 50 years, they’re backed 
by America’s greatest 
world-wide bank. Cost only $1 
per $100. Good until used. 
Buy them at your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


CALENDAR 


of coming events 


APRIL 


7-9—Southwest Regional Conference 
on Administrative Leadership Serv- 
ing Community Schools, AASA 
and Dept. of Rural Education, 
NEA; Oklahoma City. 


11—Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion; Asilomar. 

12-13—CTA STATE COUNCIL OF 
EDUCATION, ASILOMAR. 


12-15—California Home Economics 
Association; biennial convention; 
San Francisco. 


13—CTA North Coast Section; ex- 
ecutive committee meeting; Asilo- 
mar. 


13—Northern California Continuation 
Education Association; annual con- 
ference; San Jose. 


13-14—CESSA executive board meet- 
ing; San Jose. 
13-16—Joint conference of CAHPER 


and Southwest district of 
AAHPER; Long Beach. 


14-16—California Business - Education 
Association; State Convention; 
Santa Monica. 

14-17—CASSA; 
Fresno. 

14-17—California Junior College Asso- 
ciation spring conference in con- 
junction with CASSA conference; 
Hacienda, Fresno. 


14-17—CESAA; Annual State Confer- 
ence; San Jose. 

14-17—Western Division, Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, NEA; 
Pasadena. 

15-18—National Art Education Associ- 
ation; biennial conference; Los 
Angeles. 

23-26—-NEA, American Industrial Arts 
Association; 19th annual conven- 
tion; Kansas City, Mo. 

23-27—-NEA, International Council for 
Exceptional Children; interna- 
tional conference; Pittsburgh, Pa. 

27—CTA Central Coast Section; board 


of directors meeting; Salinas. 


29-May 3— PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WEEK. 


annual conference; 


MAY 


1-3—State Future Farmers of America 
Convention; San Luis Obispo. 

3-4—-CSTA; executive council, annual 
meeting; San Francisco. 

3-4—CESAA Southern Section; spring 
conference and joint meeting with 
CSSA, Southern Section; and 
State Department of Education; 
Riverside. 

3-5—Delta Kappa Gamma; California 
state convention; San Francisco. 

4—CTA Southern Section; council 
meeting; Los Angeles. 

4—State Future Farmers of America; 
Judging Finals; San Luis Obispo. 

4—CTA Central Section; CTD; regu- 
lar meeting (with Central Section); 
Fresno. 

4-5—California Aviation Education 
Association; spring conference; 
San Jose State. 

4-5—Southern California Junior Col- 
lege Association; spring meeting; 
San Jose State. 


LETTERS 


to the edttor 


HIRING NEW TEACHERS 


Arden - Carmichael school district, 
east of Sacramento, with an increase of 
over 1000 students per year, has ex- 
perienced a great need for teachers. 
Last year alone 85 new teachers were 
needed as replacements and to take 
care of increased enrollment. 

Through house counts, anticipated 
construction, survey of pre-school chil- 
dren in homes already constructed, the 
principals and superintendents estimate 
the needs of coming years. Last year 
the group missed its estimates by less 
than three per cent. 

Arden-Carmichael has worked closely 
with Sacramento State College, which 
borders our school district, thus en- 
abling placement of many _ student 
teachers in our schools under supervis- 


(Continued to page 4) 
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Naturally I use 
an adult encyclopedia 


Now, more than ever, 7 
real research is fun! 
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THE NEW 1957 AMERICANA 


30 volumes 

26,000 pages 

60,000 articles 

11,500 illustrations 

44,000 cross references 

280,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised in the 
last six years 


The Encyclopedia 


The International Reference Work 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. camericana Corporation 


For information write: D. M. Kirsy, California Regional Director, 5826 La Salle Avenue, Uakland 11, Calilurma 
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LETTERS ... 
(Continued from page 2) 










ing teachers. Many of these student 
teachers remain in the district. 

The assistant superintendent sched. 
ules interviews for prospective candi- 
dates at designated time and _ places 
early in the spring. At this time each 
applicant is interviewed by three prin- 
cipals, each individually. Each princi- 
pal completes a special interview form, 

While the candidate awaits his inter. 
view, members of the local teachers’ 
association distribute booklets, bulle. 
tins, etc., about the district. 

Principals, after completing the in- 
terview, meet with the assistant super- 
intendent and discuss the applicants, 
Each principal has before him com- 
ments on each of the candidates he has 
interviewed. Agreement has almost 
always been unanimous. The percent. 
— age of failure of selected applicants 
== chosen by this method has been less 


than one per cent. 


a —William J. Applegate 
TA Principal Garfield School, Carmichael 
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0 Miles : 
Canadian Rockies NO HARM MEANT 
es by < 
Great agree aati It seems that there has been some 
steamer misunderstanding as the result of your 


publication (February, page 45) of my 
letter objecting to undemocratic meth- 
ods of forcing membership in CTA. In 
order to clarify this I wish to state that 
the case referred to was not in this or 
neighboring school districts, but in a 
district I observed some years ago. | 
find conditions in this area very demo- 
cratic and favorable to good teaching. 
—Edward L, Carl 
Coachella 


Montreal oF 
Toronto 
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CORRECTIONS 


March edition CTA Journal, page 48, 
2nd col., 15th line, 19.2 per cent should 
have been 91.2 per cent. Page 24, Ist 
col., 26th line, should read: California 
held No. 1 rank in number of NEA men- 
bers and estimated number of teachers 
employed as of May 31, 1956 (end of 
membership year). What appears to be a 
drop (from 51,750 to 32,138) to fourth 
place as of December 31 is due to the fact 
that NEA-enrolment is for fiscal year and 
CTA enrolment is for calendar year. NEA 
enrolment for California continues to rise 
during spring months of 1957. 

February edition, page 21, 2nd col: 
C. C. Conrad should be listed as chief of 
the State Bureau of Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation; Louis 
Means should be identified as consu!tant in 
school recreation. In the same article, it 
should be added that Sterling Winans does 
not supervise the recreation parks, but acts 
as consultant to them. 
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Thank you, Mr. Himowitz ! 


Arthur F. Corey 
Executive Secretary 
California Teachers Association 


ARL HIMOWITZ is Lieutenant Governor of 

Division 5 of the California-Nevada District of 
Kiwanis International. Speaking at a recent meet- 
ing of a Kiwanis club in that area, he said, “I pay 
my truck drivers at the Kern Valley Meat Co. more 
than you pay your school teachers.” His topic was 
“The Forgotten People, the Teachers.” He proposed 
that the club pass a resolution in support of AB 
3045, the CTA sponsored apportionment bill. The 
organization did so. Mr. Himowitz is representative 
of numberless laymen throughout the state who are 
not afraid to uphold specific proposals in support 
of the teaching profession in California. Action like 
this is effective with the Legislature. Teachers are 
thankful for citizens like Mr. Himowitz. There is a 
Mr. Himowitz in every community, people who 
are eager and ready to be counted for better schools. 
An issue like the present fight for more adequate 
state support gives them their chance. 


The issue at Sacramento has not changed. The 
schools must have more state financial aid and 
—even if this means more state taxes —a great 
majority of the people favor the passage of such 
legislation. This is no time for pious sentiments or 


high-sounding phrases. The state either provides 
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the schools more money or it does not. The issue 
cannot be dodged. 


Those who favor more state support cannot 
logically avoid the concomitant issue of taxation. 
If the additional school money without additional 
taxes would jeopardize the financial condition of 
the state, then the two issues are inseparable and 
taxes must be voted. If added taxes are necessary, 
as facts would indicate, then a practical tax program 
must be vigorously proposed. The California Teach- 
ers Association has suggested taxes on cigarettes 
and beer as sources of added revenue to reinforce 
the state general fund and to make it possible to 
apportion an additional 70 million dollars annually 
to the public schools. Time after time when addi- 
tional money has been requested, we have been 
asked to suggest where the money was coming 
from. This time we have given an answer to the 
question in advance. We have espoused a straight- 
forward approach to a perplexing problem. We 
have assumed responsibility for sponsoring revenue 
bills after careful consideration, a scientific sampling 
of public opinion, and expert economic advice. 


Is there a Mr. Himowitz in your D2 
town? His voice should be heard. GHEE ; 
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Finance and revenue 
bills before the State 
Legislature will be 
major items of discussion at the semi-annual meeting of 
the State Council of Education, scheduled to be held 
April 12-13 at Asilomar. The well-known state-owned con- 
ference grounds near Monterey will be the scene of action 
as nearly 400 representatives to CTA’s governing body 
and members of CTA staff gather for the annual business 
meeting. On the agenda, according to President Jack Rees, 
will be reconsideration of the proposed amendent to by- 
laws which, if approved by two-thirds vote, will limit 
Council size to 375 members and limit directors’ service 
to three three-year terms. CTA members throughout the 
state have received brochures describing the proposed 
increase of CTA dues from the present $12 a year to not 
more than $22. CTA Sections and local associations have 
conducted studies and discussions of proposed dues in- 
creases in order to advise Council of consensus. The Council 
will take final action at the April meeting, setting the 
calendar year 1958 as the effective initial period. 


MAJOR ISSUES BEFORE 
STATE COUNCIL IN APRIL 


RED CROSS 
NEEDS WORKERS 


Fifty-eight young women will be 
assigned by the Red Cross in 
Korea to provide recreation ac- 
tivities for isolated troops. Such clubmobile workers 
encourage active soldier participation in group singing, ama- 
teur dramatics, social games, and other leisure time activi- 
ties. Minimum tour is one year, with a minimum basic 
salary of $260 a month, with maintenance paid in addition 
while overseas. Information may be obtained from Director, 
Personnel Service, American National Red Cross, 1550 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 1. 


CALIFORNIA RANKS In 
HIGH IN SCHOOL STUDY 


a bulletin pub- 
lished last month by 
NEA Research Divi- 
sion, “Ranking of the States,” California rated high in most 
significant tabulations. Of the 31 classifications, this state 
stood at the top in these statistics: 

Percent of the population 25 years of age and older with 
four or more years of college. (8.1%) 

Average number of days attended per pupil enrolled, 
1951-52. (169.5) 

Percent of school-age children (5-17) enrolled in school, 
1950-51. (86.1%) 

Average current expenditures per pupil in ADA for public 
education from state and local sources, 1953-54. ($329) 


Mrs. Lois Williams, consultant in in-service education 
at Montebello unified school district, has replaced Miss 
Jennie Sessions as a member of the CTA Commission on 
Teacher Education. A new member of the Commission is 
Dr. James C. Stone, director of teacher education at U. C., 
Berkeley. 
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— briefs from all over California 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK A wide variety of pro. 
APRIL 29 - MAY 3 grams and techniques 

will be used by Cali. 
fornia school districts the last week of this month “to bring 
the schools to the people.” Dramatizing the instructional 
program in most cases, there will be opportunity during 
state-wide Public Schools Week to highlight subjects of 
major public interest. This year there is evidence that many 
schools will seek to illustrate emphasis on the teaching of 
science and engineering. CTA has prepared and distributed 
brochures suggesting methods of preparation and program. 
ming for the Week’s activities. CTA has also made sets of 
lettered photographs publicizing the week, to be used as 
television slides on California TV stations during the month. 


CTA CITED IN 
THE REPORTER 


The Reporter, a national magazine 
published in New York, published 
in the February 21 edition an 
article by Joseph Stocker entitled “Teachers in California: 
‘He Who Can, Must’.” It was an excellent four-page feature 
describing California Teachers Association, its organization 
and program. The title is partially a quotation from 
Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey’s speech on teacher 
education. Several thousand reprints have been purchased 
by CTA and sent to presidents of local associations. Mr. 
Stocker is a free-lance writer who lives in Phoenix. 


A study by the Bureau of Adult Education shows that 
686,778 students were enrolled in last fall’s statewide pro- 
gram of adult education. There were 18,525 classes, with 
academic subjects leading the list. At the end of the 1956 
school year 7,712 adults received high school diplomas and 
732 received the junior college Associate of Arts degree. 


Walter Maxwell, CTA director of business, and his wife 
Leola, will be tour directors of the CTA-NEA tour to 
Hawaii July 1-22, according to Dr. Frank Parr, CTA director 
of special services. 

Redwood City schools have placed in operation a com- 
plete emergency control plan in event of major disaster. 
Frank E. Corwin, coordinator of civil defense and director 
of special services of Redwood City elementary school dis- 
trict (400 Duane Street, Redwood City) can provide a few 
sample copies of an excellent 8-page booklet on “Student 
Survival.” 


Colorful anti-litter posters, intended for posting in ele 
mentary schools, are available from Standard Oil Co. Public 
Relations, 225 Bush Street, San Francisco. The “Keep the 
Roadsides Clean” campaign is being pushed by many public 
agencies and corporations. Next month CTA Journal will 
publish the best essay submitted by a student on the subject 
of litterbugs, as described in October 1956 edition (page 16). 


“KLAS Now In Session” introduced the first experimental 
closed circuit television project February 5 at Los Angeles 
City College. Months of preparation have gone into the 
project, which was described in CTA Journal, January 1957. 


Freedoms Foundation Awards, annually announced 4 
Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, on Washington’s Birthday, it- 
cluded a large number of citations to California schools, 
including six to San Diego city schools. Detailed description 
of state winners will be included in May edition. 


More news on page 24 
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PUBLIC SUPPORT 
FOR FEDERAL AID 


A clue to the thinking of a 
group of Californians may be 
found in a recent poll taken 
by Representative William S. Mailliard (R) in his district. 
His results were published shortly after the Gallup poll 
found Americans from coast to coast to be in favor of 
federal aid for school construction by a ratio of four to one. 
Rep. Mailliard, as reported in the Congressional Record, 
similarly found 3 per cent without opinion, 22 per cent 
opposed, and 75 per cent of his sample in favor of giving 
a high priority to federal funds for education. 


PEOPLE AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Californians took the national spotlight in a variety of 
ways. Helen Marie Luce, county librarian at San Bernar- 
dino since 1945, was named as library extension specialist 
with the U.S. Office of Education. At the same time 
Lawrence G. Derthick, Commissioner of Education, an- 
nounced the appointment of Ronald Stone Anderson as 
specialist in comparative education. Mr. Anderson is a 
former Stanford lecturer. 

Martin P. Gunderson, principal at Five Points, Fresno, 
was presented with a $2000 Marshall Field Award. The 
honor was based on Mr. Gunderson’s efforts in developing 
educational facilities of the Westside Elementary School 
which has a large enrollment of migrant students. 

In the area of social welfare, the California State Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare also was given a Marshall Field 
Award for the marked extension and increased services to 
children needing adoption. 

Dr. Paul Sheats is the new director of the University of 
California Extension Division. After ten years as associate 
director, Dr. Sheats succeeded the late Baldwin M. Woods. 

Louise Seyler, deputy superintendent of schools for Los 
Angeles, was named “Woman Educator of the Year” by the 
Associated Press. Dr. Harold Loper has been named as 
head of the education department of UNESCO. His head- 
quarters will be in Paris. Dr. Loper is a former resident 
of Visalia and an alumnus of the University of Redlands. 
He has served as teacher and superintendent in Hawaii. 
Most recently he was with the education division of the 
U.S. International Cooperation Administration, stationed in 
Manila. 

At Chicago the Association for Higher Education, NEA, 
met early last month with several Californians on the pro- 
gram. Included were Lyman A. Glenny, Sacramento State 
College; Hubert H. Semans, State Department of Educa- 
tion; Ralph W. Tyler, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford; Anson Boyd, State Architect; 
J. Paul Leonard, San Francisco State College. 

In Washington there was the annual meeting of the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA. National 
Delegate Margaret W. Divizia, Los Angeles city schools, 
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— developments in Washington, D. C. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 
IN CONGRESS 


In Congress, the following 
measures dealing with edu- 
cation were introduced by 
Californians: 


HR 4597 Roosevelt (D), to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide a 30 per cent credit against the 
individual income tax for amounts paid as tuition or fees 
to certain public and private institutions of higher learning; 
to Ways and Means. 


HR 4598 Roosevelt (D), to establish a program of scholar- 
ship aid and long-term loans to students in higher education 
and to provide facilities assistance to institutions of higher 
education; to Education and Labor. 


HR 4618 Roosevelt (D), to study the use of conservation 
programs to provide healthful outdoor training for young 
men and to establish a pilot Youth Conservation Corps; to 
Education and Labor. 


S 1158 Kuchel (R), to extend the educational provisions 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 until 
such time as existing laws authorizing compulsory military 
service cease to be effective; to Labor and Public Welfare. 


HR 4656 Holt (R), to authorize a four-year program of 
federal assistance to states and communities to enable them 
to increase public elementary and secondary school con- 
struction; to Education and Labor. 


HR 4662 King (D), to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow a deduction from gross income for certain 
amounts paid a teacher for his further education; to Ways 
and Means. 


HR 5314 Shelley (D), to authorize the Secretaries of the 
Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to make grants to certain 
educational institutions for the construction of military and 
naval science buildings, and for other purposes; to Armed 
Services. 


HR 5390 Lipscomb (R), to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to allow a deduction from gross income for 
certain amounts paid by a teacher for his further education; 
to Ways and Means. 


was in a group which included Charles J. Vento of Alameda 
county; Gertha Brown, Contra Costa county; Myer L. 
Crumb, San Luis Obispo county; William H. Allen of the 
Rand Corporation, Santa Monica; Raymond E. Denno, San 
Diego county. 

The Scientific Apparatus Makers Association is interested 
in the shortage of scientific manpower. In an attempt to 
shed more light on the subject, the director of technical 
services for the association, James R. Irving, did a national 
survey on school guidance. Among other things, he discov- 
ered that California and Wisconsin are tied by having the 
best ratio of counselors per 1000 students. Both states 
scored 3.4; the lowest state reported a ratio of .2. 

Membership of the American Association of Colleges of 
Teacher Education was boosted to 335 in Chicago last 
February when 37 institutions were admitted. Among the 
additions is the College of the Pacific, Stockton. AACTE 
also has tentative plans for three workshops dealing with 
the use of closed circuit television, for observation and 
demonstration purposes in teacher education. One of these 
is being planned for San Jose College, July 7-12. 





YUL BRYNNER SHOOTS SOME FILM 
of his own during filming of “Anastasia” 
in England. The Siberian-born film and 

stage star has made some “amateur” 
color spreads for national magazines. 
Wide World photo. 


CULTURE 
FACTORIES 


of Hollywood 


California’s most-advertised 
product has a powerful impact 


on U.S. Education. 


LAND OF PROMISE — VIII 

One of a series on California 

industry and culture, this feature was 

written by the Journal editor, J. Wilson McKenney. 


OLLYWOOD, observers have long maintained, exists 

as a state of mind and not as a geographical entity. 
But the great “culture factories” of the motion picture in- 
dustry, located by chance in a broad area of Los Angeles, 
have become big employers of talent, distributing Cali- 
fornia’s best-advertised product. 

Although the first movie producers came to Southern 
California at the turn of the 20th century because of the 
wide variety of natural scenery found here, it has been 
broadly hinted that the real reason was to get as far as 
possible from the East and the process servers of the 
patent trust. At first shunned by stuffy and pious Los An- 
geles, the “movie colony” had to earn its position of enor- 
mous prestige the hard way. From a nickelodeon and 
peep-show industry of 50 years ago, film companies of 
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the Movie Capital have grown to command the respect 
reserved for a multi-million-dollar profit. 

The industry in California, representing 70 per cent of 
screen playing time in the world, probably has never 
employed more than 25,000 people. But incredible salaries 
earned for Beverly Hills the distinction of being the U. S. 
community with the highest per capita income. 

Movies are the newest of the arts, born to serve the 
masses: Only mass buying power can afford it. Television 
became the motion picture in the home—with a push-but- 
ton conscience. But the post-war struggle between TV and 
movies brought sounds from Hollywood similar to a death 
gurgle, sounds which may yet be drowned out by the 
clinking of hard cash. 

National radio and television shows originating in Hol- 
lywood permit film stars to share a multi-million-dollar 
sideline and the staggering loot has in turn created a 
vast market for additional enterprises in Southern Cali- 
fornia. It is almost impossible to evaluate the motion pic- 
ture industry in Los Angeles; it is simpler to say that the 
industry has played the Fairy Prince to an impoverished 
Cinderella. 


A Running Horse Started It 


Although preceded by 50 years of philosophical discus- 
sions of optics and photography, it was Leland Stanford, 
former governor of California, who accidentally created the 
first “frames” to produce an illusion of movement. In 1877 
Stanford employed Engineer John D. Isaacs, who used a 
battery of cameras, triggered by strings, to record phases 
of the motion of a running horse. Ten years later Thomas 
Edison invented the kinetoscope and George Eastman made 
flexible film. 

The first story picture was “The Great Train Robbery,” 
made by Ed Porter in 1903. About that time Carl Laemmle, 
clothing dealer, and Adolph Zukor, furrier, got in the nickel- 
odeon business. Laemmle hired Gladys Smith, a cute little 
girl with curls, who became Mary Pickford, “America’s 
Sweetheart.” Mack Sennett hired an English music hall 
comedian at $150 a week and Charlie Chaplin soon com- 
manded $10,000 a week and became a millionaire. 


Will Hays became the “czar” of the movies in 1922, 
succeeded by Eric A. Johnston in 1945. Sound came with 
Vitaphone in 1927 and “The Jazz Singer” was the first 
part-talking picture; that was the year of Lindberg’s solo 
flight to Paris. “The Code” of rigid self-censorship came in 
1934 and with it came great prosperity for movie-makers, 
reaching a peak in 1948 of $1,600,000,000 in U. S. theatre 
receipts. In the last ten years, in spite of Technicolor and 
Cinerama, 5000 U. S. theatres closed, but pop-corn sales 
and a boom in drive-in popularity kept the statistical curve 
from nose-diving. 

Perhaps the most significant trend in motion pictures 
since World War II—from an educational point of view— 
was the growth of documentary films. Explorer Robert Fla- 
herty made “Nanook of the North” in 1922, revealing the 
power of this medium in a sociological study. New Dealers, 
war bond promoters, and directors of foreign aid programs 
discovered that films could sell and convince and move 
people. 

During the early years of movies educational films were 
banned from schools because of the hazard of film fires. 
The introduction of 16 mm in 1919, with improved projec- 
tion equipment, helped to overcome some objections but 
educators generally resisted “the mechanization of learn- 
ing.” Audio-visual instruction, as an established and effec- 
tive classroom aid, developed slowly. Every modern school 
now considers film as essential as textbooks and chalk- 
boards. 

Educational film is not only an essential of classroom 
instruction, but has been widely adopted by industry for 
public relations and salesmanship, by government, and in- 
ternational agencies like UNESCO. National Education 
Association, as well as state and local teacher associations, 
have found films, with sound and color, effective in pro- 
moting ideas and stimulating mass action. 


Movie Men Cooperate with Educators 


That the industry is cooperating with Education is evi- 
dent in Teaching Film Custodians, a 20-year-old organiza- 
tion which digs a wealth of latent teaching material from 
“entertainment” films. “The TFC Story,” an illustrated 
booklet available from Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, 8480 Beverly Blvd., Hollywood 48, describes how 
the custodial committee of educators and movie men makes 
more than 50,000 films available to schools on a non-profit 
basis. 

Any discussion of cultural development in modern soci- 
ety would be incomplete without consideration of motion 
pictures. Allied, of course, is the radio and television in- 
dustry, which alone accounts for an annual five billion 
dollar gross in equipment, talent, records, etc. These media, 
a powerful influence in entertainment, have shaped habits 
of speech, costume, manners and morals. Their impact on 
public education cannot be measured. 

Hollywood became the arbiter of style and taste, manner 
of life, and attitudes, not only for Los Angeles but for a 
large segment of the world. When the effect was vulgarity 
and immorality in glamorous dress, clergymen and edu- 


U. S. CAPITOL AS MOVIE SET—The rotunda of the 
Capitol in Washington, D.C., is crowded with lights, cam- 
eras, and movie people during the shooting of a film. 
Shooting crews and casts now fly any place in the world 
for desired film locales. Wide World photo. 















REHEARSAL IN JAPAN—Little Mitsuko 
Sawamura, on location in her native Japan, 
rehearses a song for “Teahouse of the 
August Moon.” Director Daniel Mann is 
seated and Japan’s number one actress 
Machiko Kyo, who stars with Marlon Bran- 
do, is at right. Actor Eddie Albert and his 
wife Margo look on. MGM photo. 
























STUDENTS PREPARE STAGE — Califor- 
nia students of stagecraft prepare a set for 
a stage production. Many high school groups 
have “shot” complete movies, from writing 
script to editing film. Photo by Bob Wol- 
stoncroft, director of guidance and curricu- 
lum, Whittier high school. 


cators bewailed the decline of morals and culture. But 
there have been heights of achievement in drama and art, 
too. 

The former clothing merchants, fugitives from subpoenas, 
who started the movie business in the suburbs of Los An- 
geles are the last of America’s tycoons. At one time nearly 
all motion pictures were made in California. But Holly- 
wood’s major producers, finding financial aid abroad and 
to improve their tax situation, are making many pictures 
in foreign countries. An estimated world annual gross 
earnings from pictures of $2,500,000,000 will show a 
sizable slice retained by foreign producers. Net to Ameri- 
can movie-makers of $215,000,000 for foreign showings 
was marked up last year. Control of the communication 
of ideas through film is slipping from the hands of the 
moguls, but their grip is tenacious. Of the 241 films made 
in Hollywood in 1955, 210 were made by the major pro- 
ducers and 31 by the “independents.” 

It is possible that California’s literary “greats” of the 
past—writers like Frank Norris, Ambrose Bierce, Jack Lon- 
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don, Joaquin Miller, Bret Harte, Ina Coolbrith, and George 
Sterling—were only mortal and their artistry was only a 
fleeting product of their time. The product of Hollywood, 
“super-colossal” though it may be, is not literary and rarely 
reaches the rank of artistry. But it is a product identifying 
California with all the world and it, like the airplane, is 
here to stay. In its maturity, motion pictures will motivate 
and educate more millions of people than the writers could 
dream of reaching. And no observer can deny that they 
will continue to shape—for good or evil—the future culture 
of the world. 
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Revenue bills in Legislature cause wide debate 
but school apportionment bill is generally accepted. 


Robert E. McKay 


CTA Assistant Executive Secretary 


The Battle of the Budget 


When it comes to financing a two billion dollar 
budget it would appear that the problem of provid- 
ing an extra $70 million would be relatively simple, 
representing as it does, only about 3% per cent of 
the total. 

That amount, however, which is involved in the 
CTA proposal to ease the pressure on local property 
taxpayers through increased State aid to the schools, 
is causing members of the State Legislature and 
fiscal experts on the Sacramento scene to do some 
financial soul searching such as the staid old Capitol 
has not seen in several sessions. 

Members of the Senate and Assembly reluctantly 
are admitting that new or additional State taxes 
are an imminent necessity if deficit financing is to 
be avoided. And that, with its impairment of the 
State’s credit, must be prevented at all costs, they 
insist. 


Revenues Are Needed 


The CTA program to meet school needs, which 
Governor Goodwin J. Knight has termed urgent, 
has brought the legislative dilemma into sharp 
focus. Responsible leadership in both houses now 
concur with fiscal experts that the time for adjust- 
ment of the State’s tax structure has arrived. No 
major increases have been made in California’s 
general taxes for more than twenty years. 

The State Legislature, beginning the second 
month of its bill-passing session, was shocked into 
realization of the need for prompt tax action by a 
Finance Department tabulation showing that mem- 
bers of the Legislature have introduced special 
appropriation bills calling for expenditure of 
646,345,000 in addition to Governor Goodwin J. 
Knight’s record budget of nearly $2 billion. 

This whopping total of non-budget spending 
proposals exceeds anything before in State history 
and is more than twenty times greater than the 
$25,000,000 general fund surplus which the Gov- 
ernor expects to have left after his 1957-58 budget 
has heen balanced. 

Although the dockets of the two houses were 
loaded with dozens of disputed proposals among 
the more than 7,000 bills tossed into the legislative 
mill in January, the school finance and tax program 
dominated the issues. 

Siznificant in the continuing discussion is the 
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emphasis on how the school needs shall be met, 
not if they should be met. The only major point 
at issue appears to be whether new taxes shall be 
levied at this session or whether by some legisla- 
tive legerdemain that action can be delayed a year 
or two. 

Governor Knight, in slapping down a teachers’ 
union spokesman who had urged him to support 
higher salaries but to oppose the means of provid- 
ing them, said that if the Legislature approves his 
budget without any increase, only $25 million will 
be left for all appropriations, including the schools 
and for emergencies. 

Meanwhile, the chairman of the Assembly Reve- 
nue and Taxation Committee, which will consider 
the CTA’s proposal for a three cent per pack tax 
on cigarettes and an increased tax on beer, indicated 
the inevitability of increased taxes and suggested 
that nothing would be gained by postponing the 
evil day. 

Assemblyman Glenn Coolidge said he and his 
committee are seeking an acceptable means of pro- 
viding the school aid which he favors. He voiced 
fears that the growing needs of the schools for aid 
will ultimately outstrip the State’s resources under 
the current tax setup. 


Opinions Are Altered 


Other legislators who had indicated earlier that 
no new taxes were needed at this time were alter- 
ing their opinions as they surveyed the financial 
situation and estimated the chances of passage of 
pet appropriation measures. 

In a welter of statements that served to befog 
the issue in the opening weeks of the March session, 
the CTA took occasion to set the record straight 
on the effect of the apportionment program on local 
property taxes. 

In a letter to the General Manager of the Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers Association, Executive Secretary 
Arthur F. Corey rapped that organization for 
apparently attempting to deny small property 
owners the prospect of relief from increasing local 
school property taxes. 

The Taxpayers Association has distributed state- 
ments opposing the school aid program on the 


false grounds that its enactment would result in 
(Continued to page 44) 


Under state law, teachers DO have specific 


responsibility and authority in enforcing discipline 


Who Said— 


SPARE THE ROD? 


Fred Greenough 


XTENDED experience has revealed 

that teachers, including provision- 
ally certificated, out-of-state, and begin- 
ning teachers,,are unaware of their 
legal responsibilities or authority in the 
matter of enforcing pupil discipline in 
this state. Even some experienced 
teachers have admitted ignorance of 
the due process of school law in hand- 
ling discipline cases stemming from 
violation of attendance laws and school 
rules and regulations. 

This ignorance is excusable in most 
instances. The complexity of school law 
and compounded confusion of the Edu- 
cation Code make it difficult for the 
inexperienced teacher to find the facts 
and assemble them in coherent order. 

Teachers know they must maintain 
order somehow and are expected to 
handle their own problems of discipline. 
They have a vague knowledge of law 
enforcement agencies which back up 
the school in aggravated cases. There 
seems to be no definite understanding, 
however, of the legal provisions that 
pertain to teacher responsibility and 
authority in dealing with problem 
pupils. 

Teacher responsibility is spelled out 
in the pertinent Education Code sec- 
tions as follows: 


“Every teacher in the public schools 
shall hold pupils to a strict account on 
the way to, and from school, on the 
playgrounds, or during recess.” (See. 
13229.) 

“Every teacher shall endeavor to im- 
press upon the minds of pupils the prin- 


Mr. Greenough is administrative assist- 
ant, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Santa Barbara County. 
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ciples of morality, truth, justice, and 
patriotism, to teach them to avoid idle- 
ness, profanity, and falsehood, to instruct 
them in the principles of free govern- 
ment, and to train them up to a true 
comprehension of the rights, duties, and 
dignity of American citizenship.” (Sec. 
13230.) 

“Every teacher in the public school 
shall enforce the course of study, the 
use of legally authorized textbooks, and 


the rules and regulations prescribed for 
schools.” (Sec. 13228.) 


The Administrative Code (Title 5) 
which deals with the administration of 
public schools in California is quite 
specific in its charge to school adminis- 
trators and _ teachers: 


“Principals and teachers shall exercise 
supervision over the moral conditions in 
their respective schools. Gambling, im- 
morality, profanity, frequenting public 


NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


Have you wished that the profes- 
sion could communicate with maga- 
zine publishers about educational 
problems? In 1954 your NEA rep- 
resentatives authorized the organiza- 
tion of a Joint Committee of the 
NEA and the Magazine Publishers 
Association. Our own Arthur Corey 
is a co-chairman. 

This committee has sponsored 
important cooperative conferences. 
A valuable service is the publication 
of NEA Research’s Magazine Re- 
port, in which selected articles on 
education have been briefed and 
sent to some 10,000 educators and 


pool rooms, use of tobacco, narcotics, 
and intoxicating liquors on the school 
grounds or elsewhere, on the part of 
pupils shall not be tolerated.” (A.C. Art. 
3 Sec. 24.) 


There has been a tendency among 
some school administrators to ignore 
the “or elsewhere” phrase of this sec- 
tion of the code except in cases when 
school-sponsored activities are conduct- 
ed away from school premises. 

The provision has not been generally 
construed as a prerogative to interfere 
with student behavior at affairs not 
under the jurisdiction of the school. 
This point may have some bearing on 
the criticism directed toward schools 
for general teen-age delinquencies. 

These references leave little ques- 
tion as to the intent and purpose of 
the law regarding teacher responsibility 
in the control of pupils under their 
custody while in school, or in school 
sponsored activities held off school 
premises. 

As for the authority of teachers in 
California Public schools, the code 
specifies the following: 


“All pupils shall comply with the regu- 
lations, pursue the required course of 
study and submit to the authority of the 
teachers of the school.” Sec. 16051.) 

“Teachers may suspend for good cause, 
any pupil from the school, and _ shall 
report the suspension to the governing 
board of the school district for review. 
If the action is not sustained by them. 
the teacher may appeal to the county 
superintendent of schools whose decision 


shall be final.” (Sec. 16072.) 


The question immediately arises, 
“What is considered to be good cause 
for suspension? The code continues: 


“Continued wilful disobedience, open 
and persistent defiance of the teacher. 


SPOTLIGHT EDUCATION 


friends of education. Those receiving 
this service are asked to read the 
original articles carefully and “write 
the editor.” If you are interested in 
stimulating an interest in sound edu- 
cational criticism you can be placed 
on the mailing list. Simply write 
NEA Research Division. 

In addition, the major national 
magazine publishers are 
aware of our professional problems 
and we are made aware of theirs. 
This two-way street is of mutual 
benefit to us all—another example 
of NEA at your service. 


made 
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habitual profanity or vulgarity upon 
school premises, constitute good cause 
for suspension or expulsion from school. 
Smoking or having tobacco on school 
premises constitutes good cause for the 
suspension or expulsion of a_ pupil.” 
(Sec. 16073.) 


“Any pupil who wilfully cuts, defaces, 
or otherwise injures in any way any 
property, real or personal, belonging to 
the school district is liable to suspension 
or expulsion, and the parents or guar- 
dian shall be liable for all damages so 
caused by the pupil.” (Sec. 16074.) 


The two preceding provisions de- 
scribing “good cause” are the sole 
guides for the administration of disci- 
pline insofar as legal references are 
concerned. It becomes a matter of 
personal judgment as to the extent, 
degree, or circumstances involved, 
which are considered to be sufficient 
cause to warrant the enforcement of 
the sections of the school code dealing 
with suspension and expulsion. 

The Education Code places a limit 
upon the duration of suspension: 


“No student can be suspended for 
more than two consecutive weeks.” (Sec. 
16076.) 


Parents may appeal expulsion: 


“If a pupil is expelled from school, 
the parent or guardian of the pupil may 
appeal to the county board of education 
which shall hold a hearing thereon and 
render its decision. The decision of the 
county board of education shall be final 
and binding upon the parent or guardian 
and the governing board expelling the 
pupil.” (Sec. 16077.) 


There are other provisions for the 
exclusion of pupils of filthy or vicious 
habits, handicapped students, mentally 
deficient pupils, which are not neces- 
sarily applicable in the general discus- 
sion. Those interested will find infor- 
mation in Education Code Sections 
16032, 16033, 16462, and 16483. 

It is relevant to note that the teacher 
has some recourse against parents who 
fail to accept responsibility for pupil 
misconduct, or who assume hostile atti- 
tudes toward disciplinary action taken 
by the teacher: 


“Every parent, guardian, or other per- 
son who upbraids, insults, or abuses any 
teacher of the public schools in the 
Presence or hearing of a pupil, is guilty 
of a misdemeanor.” (Sec. 13228.) 


Governing boards of school districts 
usually delegate the responsibility for 
the acministration of discipline to the 
superintendent who in turn makes in- 
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dividual principals and teachers respon- 
sible for pupil control and discipline. 
It is to be especially noted that the 
governing board expels, the teacher can 
only suspend. 


“The governing board of any school 
district shall suspend or expel pupils for 
misconduct when other means of cor- 
rection fail to bring about proper con- 
duct.” (Sec. 16071. 


This section apparently implies that 
summary suspension or expulsion of 
students is not intended in the basic 
code section 16075, but that each case 
should be judged on its own merit and 
dealt with accordingly through proper 
channels of authority established by the 
board of trustees. 


“The governing board of any school 
district may make and enforce all rules 
and regulations needful for the govern- 
ment and discipline of the schools under 
its charge. Any governing board shall 
enforce the provisions of this section by 
suspending, or if necessary, expelling a 
pupil in any elementary or secondary 
school who refuses or neglects to obey 
such rules and_ regulations.” (Sec. 
16075.) 


Since the code does not elaborate on 
“other means of correction” as applied 
to disciplinary cases, it therefore be- 
comes a matter of local policy as to 
what procedures to follow in attempt- 





“Dad says give me more homework 
at night because it will teach me te- 
sponsibility, prepare me for college, and 
keep me out of his hair.” 


ing to bring about proper conduct on 
the part of certain students who fail to 
cooperate with teachers and who refuse 
to obey school rules and regulations. 
Whereas the code is rather general 
in its instructions to the school admin- 
istrative officers, it is quite specific in 
its charge to pupils regarding their con- 
duct and the authority of the school: 


“All pupils shall comply with the 
regulations, pursue the required course 
of study and submit to the authority of 
the teachers of the school.” (Sec 16051.) 


The Administrative Code augments 
the details as follows: 


“Every pupil must attend school punc- 
tually and regularly, conform to the 
regulations of the school; obey promptly 
the directions of his teachers and others 
in authority; observe good order and 
propriety of deportment; be diligent in 
study; respectful to his teacher and 
others in authority; kind and obliging 
to his school mates; and refrain entirely 
from the use of profane and vulgar lan- 
guage.” (Art 3—Sec. 12.) 


Minor offenses are commonly dealt 
with by detention. Students may be 
required to remain after school for a 
period not to exceed one hour. They 
may not be detained during recess or 
lunch period or made to perform menial 
or janitorial tasks as punishment for 
misconduct. 

Teachers are subject to local district 
policies governing the matter of en- 
forcement of discipline in any given sit- 
uation. If such policies are not avail- 
able in writing an effort should be made 
to have such a policy file prepared by 
the administrative officer responsible 
for the school. Without such a policy 
file problems are inevitable. When it 
comes to enforcing discipline teachers 
should know exactly what their duties 
and responsibilities are as far as local 
district policy is concerned. 

It has been noticed that consistency 
of administration of disciplinary policies 
has proved to be the most effective 
factor in long-range group control and 
morale. The individual as a member 
of a group develops respect for and 
faith in those in authority only after he 
sees them in action in dispensing 
justice. 

This is the most important reason 
why there should be a complete and 
uniform understanding of the policies 
and procedures affecting pupil person- 
nel practices on the part of those re- 
sponsible for the instruction and admin- 
istration programs in a public school, 
regardless of its size. 








We voted 36,172 to 8,916 last May in favor 





of adding survivors’ benefits to the State 


Teachers’ Retirement System. Here are our 


reasons for rejecting Social Security integration: 


Why No Social Security? 


EACHERS of California who parti- 

cipated in the CTA-sponsored elec- 
tion last spring voted more than three 
to one against including social security 
in the State Teachers’ Retirement Sys- 
tem. A sizeable minority still exists who 
are puzzled by the results of this vote 
and wonder why the majority of teach- 
ers of California are averse to social 
security coverage. 

While it is obviously impossible to 
read another person’s mind or to in- 
terpret another person’s motives, the 
questions asked members of the com- 
mittee and statements made to them 
as they discussed the issues involved 
in the election of last spring indicate 
certain definite factors which led the 
teachers of California to take the action 


they did. 
Married Women Oppose 


Women married to men employed in 
positions covered by social security are 
entitled to one-half the social security 
benefit of their husbands upon reaching 
the qualifying age of 62. If social 
security were integrated with the state 
teachers retirement plan, such married 
women would receive a complete social 
security benefit, but at the cost of los- 
ing a comparable amount from their 
state teachers retirement income. Such 
a married couple therefore would lose 
the net benefit based on the husband’s 
social security income. Married women 
(and there are many in the teaching 
profession) soon saw the implications 
of this situation and voted almost 
unanimously against the inclusion of 
social security. 

Many school employees who already 
have accumulated very substantial so- 
cial security credits by outside em- 
ployment in the evening, weekends, 
and during school vacations, realized 
that they could not receive two social 





J. ALLEN HODGES 


Mr. Hodges is personnel retirement 
counsellor of the office of San Diego city 
superintendent of schools and chairman of 
the CTA Retirement Committee. 
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security benefits and that the increase 
in their social security benefit even to 
the maximum would not equal the loss 
in total retirement income resulting 
from deducting the social security bene- 
fit from their state retirement allow- 
ance. 

Beginning teachers, including those 
with five or fewer years of service, do 
not like the idea of losing all money 
paid to the social security program if 
they should be employed for less than 
the 40 quarters required. Many girls 
beginning teaching careers do not anti- 
cipate a sufficiently long period of 
service in the schools to qualify for 
retirement benefits and to them the re- 
fund of all their contributions with 
interest by the State Teachers’ Retire- 
ment System in the event of their 
resignation seems important. 

A sizeable group, though not as large 
as the others, objected to the limitation 
on earnings imposed by the Social 
Security Act after retirement. All earn- 
ings above $1,200 may be deducted 
from retirement allowances paid 
through social security. Certain teachers 
definitely plan on part time work or 
operating small personal businesses af- 
ter retirement. Under the State Teach- 
ers’ Retirement Plan, such earnings 
would not reduce allowances paid after 
retirement. Certain older teachers near 
retirement age, for whom the number 
of quarters required to qualify for social 
security coverage is quite small, defi- 
nitely plan on outside employment after 
retirement to add social security to the 
total retirement plan. The inclusion of 
social security with the State Teachers’ 
Retirement Plan would effectively stop 
any such attempt to increase their re- 
tirement income. 


Keep System Secure 


A sizeable group of teachers felt that 
the inclusion of social security might 
jeopardize the basic State Teachers’ 
Retirement System. If teachers were 
covered by social security, the State 
Legislature might be tempted to do 
away with the State Teachers’ Retire- 








ment System in any period of economic 
stress in California. This could not be 
done legally as far as teachers currently 
covered are concerned, but the state 
might well abolish any retirement pro- 
gram other than social security for 
teachers just entering the profession. 
Moreover, with the cost of social se- 
curity scheduled to increase by degrees 
from the current 24% to 442% the 
social security plan ceases to be the 
bargain it is at present, particularly for 
younger teachers. 

There is a definite feeling through 
the ranks of teachers that the purposes 
of the two retirement plans are dia- 
metrically opposed. Social security is 
provided to give families a “floor of 
protection” to see that after retirement 
no family would become a_ public 
charge. The State Teachers’ Retirement 
System is provided to give a_ benefit 
scaled to the actual service rendered 
by the member. It is a_ professional 
retirement program. The California 
Teachers Association has introduced in 
the current session of the Legislature 
a bill to afford the members of the State 
Teachers’ Retirement System allow- 
ances for survivors comparable to those 
available from social security. Should 
such legislation become law, one of 
the great advantages of social security 
over our current program would cease 
to exist. 


Costs Would Be High 

Those who contemplate the addition 
of social security to our full program 
are not thinking realistically. Many em- 
plovees would resent the addition of 
the 24% to the 9% to 13% deduction 
now taken for retirement purposes, 
particularly after the social security rate 
had risen to its maximum of 4%2%. 
Such retirement contributions would 
be beyond the budget limits of most 
teachers. The Legislature also would 
hesitate to add full social security bene- 
fits to teachers already afforded a re- 
tirement allowance of half salary for 
thirty vears of service at age 60. 

The suggestion has been offered that 
the state retirement program be made 
optional and coverage extended only 
on a voluntary basis. This is not feasible 
for two reasons: 

(1) A retirement program, to be 
basically sound, must include everyone. 
The more people included the more 
definitely do actuarial tables of life ex 
pectancies, etc., prove out in practice. 

(2) The voluntary surrender of 2 
retirement right would later be re 
gretted by the teacher himself. The 

(Continued to page 46) 
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Youngsters watch as restoration work pro 
gresses on Columbia’s Gold Rush school. 
Thousands of California school children 
helped create a lasting memorial to pioneer 
education in Columbia Historic State Park. 
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one af bia Grammar School, the two-story red brick building 
security on Cemetery Hill in Columbia Historic State Park near 
4 cease Sonora. 

They are employed and the materials they use are being 
supplied by the pennies and nickels and dimes contributed 
by school children of California. In a project sponsored 
by California Teachers Association late in 1955 and con- 
tinuing through last year, the tiny donations swelled to 
$36,500. CTA transferred the fund to the State of Califor- 
nia Division of Beaches and Parks to create a lasting 
Irposes, memorial to pioneer education. 
dey vale Needed for complete restoration is an estimated $100,000. 

44%. Rather than prolong the collection period, CTA directors 
and state officials agreed that the most important strength- 
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Handmade ink bottles and worn covers of ancient school 
books are examined by pupils of Columbia elementary 
























would _ ee h 1 school. Discussing details, below, as they study authentic 
. el ening of foundations and floors should proceed at once. ; S65. ee ; 
of mo \ model built by the Park’s Jack Bhend (right) are Orval 
il No dates have been set or method determined regarding . een aa 
) wou ane pg 7 Johnson of the State Division of Architecture (center) and 
yen nancial responsibility to complete the project. oe 
ty be nage wl on Al Scilla — his foreman. 
“ae As they removed worn floor boards, workmen uncoverec 
7s handmade ink bottles, ancient lunch boxes, remnants of old i 
60. school books, and other items of historical interest. Diane 
red that Weston, Judy Barnett, and Ronnie Nijirich, pupils who 
genes attend the modern school (shown in the picture at right), 
i ake had fun inspecting the artifacts last month. 
feasible Jack Bhend, a curator of Columbia Historic State Park, 
has built a small scale model of the school. Every detail will 
to be be restored exactly as it was in the “days of ’49,” under 
neu the supervision of Orvel Johnson of the State Division of 
i ane Architecture. 
life ex | _ The Native Sons of the Golden West 
eniil have endorsed the project. It is hoped 
io oe that NSGW, NDGW, and other adult ; fess 
be re groups interested in history and educa- ie 
elf. The f_ 0" ill wish to assist in completion of Fy 
; iC the rit i . 
) morial. 7 Columbia Grammar School (left) 


as it stood before school children 


started the restoration project. 
Photos by Shoob. 
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| A. Substitute 
Need Not 


Be Interior 


The “extra” teacher 
who serves only in 
emergency has a 
difficult role. 


Robert J. Nareau 


ERHAPS the most difficult role to 

play in the entire drama of public 
education is that of the substitute 
teacher. This necessary individual’s 
daily plans depend upon the health of 
the teachers and the whims of the ad- 
ministrator of the school in which she 
substitutes. 

She is deprived of much of her pro- 
fessional initiative and creativeness due 
to the fact that the group which she 
is teaching is the charge of another 
teacher, and the material which she is 
to present has been prepared for her 
prior to her arrival at school. Whereas 
the regular classroom teacher must ad- 
just successfully to some _ thirty-odd 
children’s personalities over the course 
of the school year, the competent sub- 
stitute teacher, during this same period 
of time, must obtain harmonious rela- 
tions with literally hundreds of pupils. 

She receives none of the educational 
benefits such as tenure, sick leave, or 
paid vacations, which the regular class- 
room teacher enjoys. She must con- 
tinually rearrange her personal life to 
correspond with the wishes of the 
school authorities who need her service. 
She realizes that a refusal to go where 
and when she is called could very 


Mr. Nareau is principal of the North 
Avenue school in Del Paso Heights. 
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easily result in someone else receiving 
first consideration when the need for 
a substitute teacher arises at a subse- 
quent date. 

The following are some of the con- 
siderations which the substitute teacher 
should expect from the school she is 
serving, and some of the devices the 
substitute may use to make her job 
easier. 

1. The substitute teacher should be 
notified as early as possible that her 
services will be desired on a certain 
date. This notification should be by 
personal contact, usually in the form 
of a telephone call, and preferably not 
later than the evening of the day be- 
fore the day she is to teach. There will 
be rare instances when it will be 
necessary to request the service of a 
substitute teacher during the early 
morning hours of the day she is called 
to serve. These instances should be 
held to a minimum as it gives the 
substitute teacher very little time to 
familiarize herself with the material 
she is to present, and often poses a 
serious problem in regard to arrange- 
ments in her personal or domestic life. 

2. A complete set of lesson plans 
covering the work to be accomplished 
on the day the substitute is teaching 
should be available. These plans, when 
possible, should be presented to the 
substitute teacher for study on the day 
before she is to take over a class. 
When a substitute teacher is apt to be 
teaching all grade levels in a particular 
school, the school administration should 
see to it that this teacher is provided 
with a complete set of basic school 
texts which she may keep in her own 
home as ready reference material. 

3. Upon entering a school for the 
first time, it is the responsibility of 
the school administration to inform and 
indoctrinate the substitute teacher 
thoroughly in such basic matters as: 

a. The rules and regulations govern- 
ing the school. 

b. The educational philosophy of the 
school. 

c. The location of the teachers’ room. 

d. The location of lavatories for 
teachers’ use. 

e. Lunch facilities and procedure. 

f. Assigned duties such as yard or 
bus, playground, lunchroom, or recess 
supervision. 

g. The location of and the procedure 
for filling out substitute teaching veri- 
fication forms. 

h. The procedure to follow in such 
unusual school activities as fire drill, 
auditorium programs and the like. 





4. Immediately upon entering the 
classroom, the substitute teacher should 
establish good rapport with the group. 
Most elementary school youngsters have 
come to look upon their regular class- 
room teacher as a source of depen- 
dence. She serves as friend, counselor, 
confidante and foster parent. The sub. 
stitute teacher is looked upon in many 
instances by elementary school children 
as a threat to their security and unless 
a positive relationship is established 
early, students will go out of their way 
to make the tenure of the substitute 
teacher as difficult as possible. This 
technique of establishing rapport be- 
tween the substitute teacher and the 
group can be accomplished with a 
smile, a few words of praise, by show- 
ing a real interest in the class, or by 
gestures and mannerisms which indi- 
cate to the class that this teacher is 
their friend. 

5. The school administrator should 
make it clear to the substitute teacher 
that she has his complete support and 
backing with any problems, particu- 
larly of a disciplinary nature, which 
may arise within the classroom. In 
many instances if it becomes obvious 
early in the day that the students are 
posing discipline problems to the sub- 
stitute teacher, it would be wise for the 
administrator to visit the classroom and 
make clear to the students his support 
of the teacher. 
























Help from Principal 

6. Prior to leaving school at the end 
of the teaching day the substitute 
teacher should be notified as to whether 
or not her services will be required in 
this same situation on the following 
day. This early notification gives the 
substitute teacher an opportunity to 
plan her personal life and to prepare 
if she is to continue to teach this same 
group. 

7. Each teacher within the school 
system should be provided with a list 
containing the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of acceptable sub- 
stitute teachers. While employment of 
substitute teachers is the responsibility 
of administrative personnel, there will 
be instances when a teacher will dis- 
cover that it is necessary for her to 
have a substitute upon short notice 
and it will be impossible for her to 
contact her administrator. In order to 
guard against confusion or the disrup- 
tion of school routine it should be the 
classroom teacher’s responsibility i 
these rare instances to obtain an accept 
able replacement. 
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SCHOOL DISTRICT FINANCES 


A Dilemma Surveyed 


HE December issue of the CTA 

Journal carried a brief review of the 
outcome of the several professional 
hearings held last fall by the CTA 
Financing Public Education Commit- 
tee. The article was a brief summary 
of the verbal testimony of many per- 
sons in “the school business” before the 
hearing panels, testimony which was 
usually supported with a written brief 
containing district statistics, but not 
always. 

Shortly after the panel hearings the 
CTA Research Department initiated a 
survey. It was believed desirable that 
districts be asked directly and specif- 
ically what had been happening to 
their budget balances and tax rates 
since 1953. This particular research 
project was “assigned” to Dr. Selmer 
Ostlie, CTA Southern Section research 
director, since all hands would be 
needed to gather the information for 
the legislative program. Dr. Ostlie and 
Southern Section are both to be com- 
plimented on the dispatch and _ thor- 
oughness with which the assignment 
was undertaken. 

It is now possible to report the 
results of this inquiry on district finan- 
cial stringency. District superintendents 
were asked several questions: 


What has been your net beginning bal- 
ance each year from 1954-55 to 1957-58 
(estimated ) ? 

Is your 1956-57 tax rate for general pur- 
poses higher or lower than for 1955-56? 

What have been your authorized tax 
limits for regular, general fund opera- 
tions (excluding legal override taxes) 
for the past four years? 

What tax rate are you using in 1956-57 
(with exclusions noted) ? 

When does your present authorization 
expire? 

What have been your capital outlay 
expenditures from the general fund 
(Budget 10) for the past four years? 

What has been your enrollment growth 


for the past four years? 
_ What important and desirable services, 
if ny, have you had to curtail during 
1956. ‘7 to maintain or achieve a needed 
bud.et balance? 
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Full justice to the survey cannot be 
written in a limited article and a CTA 
Research Bulletin is being rushed into 
production. But some of the trends and 
conclusions can be presented simply 
without detailed tabular material. An- 
swering the questions were over 560 
districts, representing an estimated 77 
per cent of the average daily attend- 
ance of the state this year. 


Beginning Balances Decline 

For purpose of analysis the districts 
were classified according to grade and 
administrative organization into several 
ADA size categories. Ignoring size 
effects for the present, it can be re- 
ported that no elementary size group 
will have less than 74 per cent of its 
districts experiencing smaller total be- 
ginning balances on July 1, 1957, than 
on July 1, 1956. One group will run 
to 84 per cent of districts experiencing 
a decline in balances. Two out of three 
elementary districts report smaller bal- 
ances anticipated on July 1, 1957, than 
they had on July 1, 1954. 

More than two-thirds of the high 
school districts report they are expect- 
ing smaller balances at the end of this 
year than they started with. This situa- 


“Let’s see, one A makes $50, two Bs 
make $20 more, three Cs make $15....” 


tion was not so pronounced when the 
longer look back to 1954 was taken, 
but the last year or two has hit high 
school districts heavily. 

Better than 80 per cent of unified 
districts anticipate a loss in beginning 
balances for 1957-58 compared to 
1956-57. Among the smaller districts 
this expectation runs to 88 per cent, 
and is characteristic of them even when 
comparisons are made to July, 1954. 
The larger districts have had to face 
the problem in growing number in 
more recent years. 

Although many junior college dis- 
tricts report gains in beginning bal- 
ances up to 1956, they, too, have been 
moving into the deficiency column in 
the last two years. Four-fifths of them 
look for a declining balance by July 1, 
1957. 


Change in Ratios 


Whereas among the elementary dis- 
tricts the ratio of beginning balance 
“gainers” to “losers” runs 1:2 between 
1954 and 1957, it runs 1:4 for 1957 
over 1956. In high school districts this 
change in ratios is from the longer 
period 1:1 to an immediate 1:5. The 
unified districts now have four “losers” 
to every “gainer” in contrast to the 
1954-1957 ratio of 2%:1. 

When district beginning balances are 
reduced to a common denominator of 
balances-per-pupil, we can get some 
added insight into what has been 
occurring; we can acknowledge an 
anticipated effect of the great changes 
in enrollments which have taken place. 
Whereas it would be the normal expec- 
tation for total beginning balances to 
increase as the district grows in size, 
whether the balance has kept pace 
with growth may be seen most mean- 
ingfully in per-pupil terms. It may be 
recalled that these balances normally 
are composed of reserves maintained 
to keep schools under care through the 
summer months and employ staff when 
the pupils return. The current revenues 


(Continued to page 34) 


A Multtmillion-Dollar Headache 


INE years ago, Kenneth R. Brown 
—then a newcomer to CTA’s re- 
search staff—prepared an article (De- 
cember 1948) for Sierra Educational 
News (former name of CTA Journal) 
entitled “The Growth of California 
School Population”. As a result of his 
studies for the Cooperative Committee 
on School Finance, he had predicted: 
“If we are not misreading the dy- 
namics of our recent population growth, 
the crisis will hardly be over by 1960, 
unless in the meantime we successfully 
provide ourselves with many more 
schools, and ever so many more 
teachers”. 


We've Only Started 


Since this statement was printed, 
California has spent more than $600,- 
000,000 in school bond building aid. 
But there is still a monumental short- 
age. 

Awe-inspiring and amazing are the 
figures recently given by Dr. Carl M. 
Frisen, senior research technician of 
the California Department of Finance. 
He began a speech with: “California’s 
population growth at the present time 
can be expressed in the following 
terms: There is one birth every 1.6 
minutes, one death every 4.5 minutes, 
and one person gained through migra- 
tion every 1.5 minutes. The net result 
is the adding of another California 
resident to the state’s population every 
55 seconds. 

Dr. Brown’s article, taken from Re- 
search Bulletin No. 3, predicted a state 
population of 14,000,000 in 1960. Un- 
official estimates passed that figure 
last month! He had set up a “middle 
estimate” of 1957 public school en- 
rollment of 2,233,000 and a “high 
estimate” for this year of 2,608,100. 
The actual figure for October 31, 1956 


More than three billion dollars must be 


spent on school construction in California 


in the next 13 years if we are to house the 


expected increase in pupil enrollment. 


was 2,593,907 (for grades kindergarten 
through 12). 

Paul L. Rivers, chief of the bureau 
of school planning of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, recently wrote a 
memorandum for Dr. Roy Simpson, 
superintendent of public instruction, 
extending Dr. Frisen’s figures to show 
application to appalling needs in school 
construction. The following paragraphs 
are from Rivers’ report, revising esti- 
mates of building costs for the ten-year 
period ending July, 1970: 

On the elementary level there is an 
expected increase of 1,187,332 pupils 
from the actual enrollments in 1955 
to the opening of school in September, 
1970. Based on a survey by the De- 
partment in September, 1956, on school 
building costs in representative city and 
school districts in California, it would 
cost the state $1,201,579,984 to house 
this expected increase by reason of con- 
struction contracts only. 


Billion And A Half 


If we add an estimated $98,900,000 
for site acquisition and another prob- 
able $200,000,000 for furniture, equip- 
ment, architect fees, and the like, the 
total for elementary grades alone is 
$1,500,479,984. This is based on a 
median figure of costs per pupil, which 
means that there were as many costing 
less as there were costing more. The 
median figure used was $1012 per 
elementary pupil for construction only. 

On the secondary level, grades nine 
through twelve, there is an expected 
increase in enrollment from actual en- 
rollments of 1955 to the opening of 
school in September, 1970, of 709,838. 
This would cost the people of Cali- 
fornia $1,348,692,200 in construction 
costs only. If we add $94,000,000 for 
site acquisition and another $300,000,- 


000 for equipment, furniture, and fees, 
the total expected cost would be $1. 
742,692,200. This estimate is likewise 
based upon the September, 1956, study 
of the Department of Education on 
school construction costs from districts 
of various types. It is discovered that 
it costs $1900 per pupil to construct 
facilities for a high school pupil. 

The total expected cost for elemen- 
tary and secondary school pupils be- 
tween now and 1970 is $3,243,172,184. 
This is equal to approximately twice 
the total amount of building construc. 
tion for public schools in California 
between the inception of the Field Act 
in 1933 to July 1, 1956. 

In order to house the 1,187,332 ele- 
mentary pupil increase, it would re- 
quire 1,978 elementary schools of an 
average size of 600 pupils each. 

This would require that the State 
build new elementary schools at the 
rate of 197 per year or approximately 
four schools every week of the year 
for the next ten years. On the high 
school level, it would require the con- 
struction of 470 complete new high 
schools, housing an average of 1500 
pupils each or the construction of ap- 
proximately four complete high schools 
each month of the year for the next 
ten years. 

Using 1950 census as the basis, the 
total number of expected new pupils 
would be 1,897,170 or a complete 
city the size that Los Angeles was in 
1950 or 2% cities the size San Fran- 
cisco was at the same time, or approxi: 
mately six cities the size of Oakland 
in 1950. To carry the comparison fur 
ther, the average annual increase each 
year would completely populate si 
cities the size of Bakersfield, or eight 
cities the size of Eureka, or two cities 
the size of Fresno or Glendale. 
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CSTA Members Included in 


Teachers’ Auto Insurance Plan 


STA MEMBERS are now eligible 

for low-cost CTA auto insurance. 
On February 16, the CTA board of 
directors and the executive board of 
the California Student Teachers Associ- 
ation approved the inclusion of certain 
members of CSTA in the CTA- 
sponsored teachers’ automobile insur- 
ance plan underwritten by the Califor- 
nia Casualty Indemnity Exchange. 

The action makes available to “junior 
affiliates” of CTA the same widely 
accepted plan in which more than 
25,000 CTA member-owned cars are 
insured, with premium savings up to 
36 per cent of standard or “board” 
rates. 

Research indicates that certain senior 
and graduate CSTA member students 
in California teacher training institu- 
tions are far enough along in their 
teacher training to qualify as teachers 
“actively engaged in the teaching pro- 
fession.” Therefore, effective immedi- 
ately, CSTA members who have com- 
pleted or are now student teaching, or 
who will begin student teaching within 
thirty days from policy beginning date, 
may purchase automobile insurance in 
the state CTA-sponsored automobile 
insurance plan. 


Savings Enumerated 


Briefly, the plan provides an initial 
premium discount of 20% from stand- 
ard or “board” rates. This is the first 
saving. A dividend, currently 20%, 
is also normally returned to members 
of the plan. This dividend or return 
premium is based primarily on the 
total losses incurred by all teachers in 
the plan with the declared percentage 
being paid to all members regardless 
of individual claims. This is the second 
saving. The combination of the initial 
20% discount and the current 20% 
dividend paid at policy expiration totals 
36% average savings from standard 
rates. Even those CSTA members cur- 
rently insured with insurance com- 
panies charging sub-standard rates can 
save about 20% of their annual in- 
surance costs. 

Claims service is as near as the 
telephone throughout the United States 
and Canada, with 37 local offices to 
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serve the policyholder in California. 
Hundreds of unsolicited testimonial 
letters from the teacher owners of more 
than 25,000 cars insured in the teach- 
ers’ plan say that the claims service is 
the best ever experienced. 

Qualified CSTA members may get 
premium and coverage quotations and 
other details for their own particular 
car and driving classification by com- 
pleting the information request form on 
the back cover of this issue of the 
CTA Journal and mailing it to Cali- 
fornia Casualty Indemnity Exchange in 
San Francisco or Los Angeles, which- 
ever is nearer. A combination quotation 
and application will be returned as 
soon as possible. Should immediate 
coverage be desired, the CSTA member 
may telephone “collect”, to California 
Casualty in San Francisco at SUtter 
1-2600, or in Los Angeles at MAdison 
6-1461. 

Speakers are available to explain the 
plan and to answer questions for local 
chapters of CSTA. Merely call collect 
or write the nearest office of California 
Casualty Indemnity Exchange in San 
Francisco or Los Angeles. 





STATE COUNCIL 
OF EDUCATION 
Annual Meeting 
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Be NEA wise... 


DID YOU KNOW THAT- 


How would education fare today 
without a Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Edu- 
cation? We would be in the same 
position as the average citizen with- 
out a court of appeal. 

A crisis in education arises in a 
community. It involves contentious 
points of view between community 
factions otherwise friendly. A few 
individuals spur the attack to de- 
feat the school bonds and get rid 
of the superintendent. All sorts of 
spurious “defenders of education for 
the welfare of the nation” form 


splinter groups. Charges and coun- 
ter charges fly back and forth. The 
local teachers’ association is divided. 
A state association may have neither 
the leadership nor the resources of 
the CTA in the now famous “Spot- 
light Reversed” defense of Miss 


Bruner. Obviously the only way to 
get at the true appraisal of the 
situation is to call on the NEA De- 
fense Commission. Preferably after 
the local and state associations have 
approved the call for assistance, 
Director Richard B. Kennan and the 
Commission will appoint a commit- 
tee to conduct an investigation. 
From California to Florida come 
the calls—to this impersonal, intelli- 
gently staffed, and thorough inves- 
tigating group. The list of its in- 
quiries and the summations of its 
findings are prophetic on what com- 
munities face in their educational 
programs. Some of the more recent 
publications are: Report of an in- 
vestigation, Kansas City, Missouri 
(1955) and Report on Bridgewater 
Township, New Jersey (1956). 
Write to the Commission for reprints 
and become acquainted with one 
more of the services of your NEA. 





11 So. LaSalle, Chicago 3 
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Northwest California’s Outstanding Teacher 


HARLES PICTON, 34, holds the “Apple for the Teacher” plaque awarded 
to him March 11 as Northwest California’s outstanding teacher of the year. 
He received the citation as a result of a contest conducted among elementary 


students of Humboldt and Del Norte counties by the Humboldt Standard, Eureka 


daily newspaper. 


Hundreds of boys and girls sent in 
letters completing the sentence “I think 
(name of teacher) has done the most 
for our school because .. .” They used 
their own words to enumerate the 
qualities of the teacher. 

Winning entry was submitted by 
Kenneth Goff, shy sixth grade boy at 
White Thorn school in southwestern 
Humboldt county. He had added: “He 
has patience and a good way of teach- 
ing our lessons to us. He works a lot 
on the water pump, teaches us calis- 
thenics, is Boy Scout leader, takes us 
on hikes, and we all like him.” 


According to the Standard, “Some 
entries were poignant, some sentimen- 
tal, and some painfully blunt. One lad 
from Freshwater school said, “My 
teacher is nice but he just don’t under- 
stand horses.” Another commended a 
teacher “because she is always jokable.” 
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A girl thought her teacher should win 
“because she lean me a lot in speling.” 

Picton is not only the principal of a 
three-teacher staff at White Thorn, but 
is janitor, handyman, and _ all-round 
community-conscious citizen. He is the 
father of five children, four of whom 
are in his own classes. There are 68 
students at White Thorn, a weather- 
beaten frame building which will soon 
be replaced by a new school building. 

The “outstanding teacher” graduated 
from West Illinois State College, did 
post-graduate work at San Jose State, 
and accepted the position in Humboldt 
county three years ago. Sam W. Miller, 
district superintendent of South Hum- 
boldt unified district, commended 
Picton and added, “He has a difficult 
problem coping with sub - standard 
school building. He is doing an excel- 
lent job, both as a teaching principal 
and as a helpful citizen.” 


QUIT AT 14? 


Carlos Bee, an assemblyman and 
high school teacher from Hayward, 
would permit children to quit school 
after the eighth grade or their 14th 
birthday . . . The Democrat told a 
civic group last night a law modifying 
present requirements would improve the 
public school system . . . State law re- 
quires children to remain in school until 
they are graduated from high school or 
become 18, except that they may leave 
at 16 if they have jobs . . . “Those who 
do not want to be educated tend to 
break down the educational system,’ 
Bee said. “No one can be forced to take 
something he doesn’t want.’ . . . ‘Public 
schools should not be an agency of the 
police department.’ ” 


The CTA Club of Clovis Union High 
School would like to know how the Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association feels re- 
garding this matter. Some members of 
our organization feel that this might be 
a partial answer to our disciplinary and 
attendance problems. If the CTA en- 
dorses any part of this thinking, what 
would you suggest as the answer? 


KEN WILCOX 
Clovis 


WRITING SKILLS 


Perhaps writing skills can best be 
developed if: (1) An extensive six to 
eight weeks unit is given. (2) The 
English program is established so that 
compositions serve as a thread of con- 
tinuity throughout the year. (3) The 
mistakes are marked by lines, but not 
by symbols. (4) The student must cor- 
rect his paper before receiving a grade. 


A technique I have found most 
effective is to return the English com- 
position paper with marks (preferably 
red lines) drawn under the word, 
phrase, punctuation, etc., used incor- 
rectly; the composition is returned 
without a grade. To obtain a grade, the 
pupil must completely correct the pa- 
per. In many instances, the paper will 
be passed back and forth from teacher 
to student four or five times before it 
has been completely corrected, and in 
most cases the student will require 
individual help in order to correct all 
his mistakes. 


There is no panacea, but with dili- 
gence and determination we teachers 
of English can do much on the high 
school level to better equip our students 
both for collegiate training and for life. 


—Jack L. Allison 3 
Shandon Joint Union High School 


CTA Journal, April 1957 
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Let's Say 
It Right 


Fred De Beltus 


Functional speech 
disorders present 


classroom problems. 


JT EARNING to speak correctly, I feel, 

is the most essential part of a 
child’s education. The spoken language 
is so interwoven through every phase 
of his life that almost every minute 
provides a language experience of some 
kind and each one of his experiences 
contributes to the growth and modifica- 
tion of language habits. 

With correct training at home and at 
school the majority of children have 
learned to speak correctly by the time 
they enter the intermediate grades in 
the elementary school. However, in 
every classroom I have had a few 
children who have acquired a language 
difficulty in one way or another. I 
have observed, also, that any disorder 
of speech is almost invariably accom- 
panied by disturbances of the whole 
personality. Children do not naturally 
outgrow speech defects; therefore, 
teachers and parents have a definite 
responsibility in training a child to 
speak correctly. 

Speech handicaps are of two types, 
medical and functional. Medical speech 
handicaps, such as cleft palate, hare-lip, 
and tied-tongue, etc., should have the 
attention of a physician before correc- 
tive speech measures can be carried 
out successfully. However, the func- 
tional type of speech handicap consti- 


Vir. De Belius is a teacher in Victor ele- 
mentary school, Victorville. 


CTA ournal, April 1957 





General Taylor Receives Golden Key Award 


OBERT E. McKAY (left) presents the annual Golden Key Award to General 
Maxwell D. Taylor, chief of staff of the U.S. Army, at the National School 
Public Relations Association Celebrities Night program in Atlantic City the eve- 


ning of February 16. 


tutes the large majority of cases I have 
encountered. These cases create our 
educational problems. 


Baby-talk is one of the most common 
functional disorders. I have had sev- 
eral pupils who have overcome this 
speech difficulty. A case study of Barry, 
a fourth grade boy, is a good example 
of what can be done. Barry was very 
difficult to understand when speaking 
or reading. Checking into his back- 
ground I found that his father was 
dead; his mother worked; and he was 
left with his grandparents who talked 
baby talk to him constantly. I realized 
that if correction and therapy measures 
were to be successful, a knowledge of 
the child’s background and the coopera- 
tion of all adults involved would be 
necessary. The child’s mother, the 
grandparents, and the family doctor 
were consulted and corrective measures 
were set up cooperatively with them. 

Barry was separated from his grand- 
parents and the mother worked very 

(Continued to next page) 


Clifford H. Nowlin (center) of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, former teacher of 
General Taylor, was also honored 
with a Golden Key and the certificate 
being held by General Taylor. Other 
citations were to Beardsley Ruml, New 
York columnist, and to his former 
teacher, Miss Alice Rudd of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

McKay, assistant executive secretary 
of California Teachers Association and 
president of NSPRA, presided at the 
dramatic program in Atlantic City audi- 
torium, attended by an_ estimated 
20,000 school leaders of the nation. 

Golden Key Awards were conceived 
by NSPRA to dramatize the importance 
of the teacher in national life by recog- 
nizing the influence he has in shaping 
the careers of men and women who 
later become leaders. General Taylor’s 
award was based on “his demonstrated 
belief in education as a bulwark in 
the nation’s defense.” Mr. Ruml re- 
ceived his symbol for “his recognition 
that schools must be financed on a 
basis commensurate with urgent cur- 
rent needs.” 
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Photo by Bob Haroutunian 


Students Compete at Science Fair 


In preparation for the annual BAY AREA SCIENCE FAIR, Allen Drucker of 
Abraham Lincoln high school in San Francisco prepares a project on sound. This 
was one of hundreds of science projects designed and built by students of the 
Bay Area for entry in local competitions or in the fourth annual Fair, which will 
be held April 6-10 at the Academy of Sciences in Golden Gate Park. 


The Bay Area Fair will be judged by a board of 65 judges, who will rate the young 
scientists for a long list of honor awards. Presentation of awards is scheduled for the 
evening of April 5. The public is invited to view the hundreds of exhibits. 

In dozens of California communities this spring similar science fairs, usually confined 
to high school districts, have attracted public interest. The wide range of interest and 
aptitude shown by boys and girls in electronics, aeronautics, physics, chemistry, and 
biology has been widely noted by the public press. 

Top award winners at the Bay Area Science Fair and at the numerous other competi- 
tions in the state will compete at the National Science Fair in Los Angeles May 9 to 11. 





child, first building up his confidence 
and then progressing in his training. 
Stuttering has been called “a break- 
ing in the rhythm of speech.” It is a 
repetition of initial sounds, hesitation 


LET’S SAY IT RIGHT 


(Continued from page 21) 


carefully with the teacher, encouraging 





the boy to speak correctly. A marked 
improvement was made in a very short 
time. Cooperation of parents is not al- 


ways as easy to obtain as in the case of 


Barry. Sometimes the teacher will find 
it necessary to work entirely with the 
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and prolongation. This handicap usu- 
ally requires the attention of a special- 
ist. The person who stutters usually is 
a quiet individual, afraid to speak 
because he fears ridicule. The teacher 
has a problem here in discovering this 


person who is usually quite backward 
in entering class discussions or express- 
ing himself orally. The stutterer or 
stammerer (these terms are usually used 
interchangeably) should never be sub. 
jected to rigid discipline, rapid - fire 
reviews, keen competition, or the use 
of sarcasm. On the contrary, the self- 
confidence and social effectiveness of 
the student should be encouraged by 
every legitimate means. 

Arthur, a sixth grade boy, stuttered 
very badly. He had no confidence in 
himself, and withdrew from all social 
contacts with other pupils when he 
entered my class. His written work in 
class activities proved that he could do 
better than average in his school sub- 
jects. He had a good physical appear- 
ance. I felt that something should be 
done to help this child to find his place 
in a peer group. These are some of the 
ways I found successful in encouraging 
him to overcome his difficulty. 

First, I explained to the class, with- 
out the child being present, the situa- 
tion concerning his speech difficulty. | 
asked for their help, encouraging them 
to accept him in group activities. | 
explained the necessity for them not to 
imitate or ridicule his speech. Next, | 
began to build his self-confidence by 
giving him non-speaking jobs in the 
classroom, distributing books and sup- 
plies, caring for pets, watering plants, 
etc. I would allow him to sit as near 
me as possible without being conspic- 
uous. He was encouraged to reply 
briefly but regularly, especially in the 
subjects in which he was _ proficient. 
His work was evaluated principally 
from written matter, but I allowed him 
to respond orally —by single word 
answers if necessary—so that he could 
have a feeling of solidarity with the 
group. I insisted that he meet all the 
non-speaking assignments to the best of 
his ability as did other members of his 
class. 

I also learned in dealing with Arthur 
that there are several things that do 
not aid a stutterer. He should not be 
ignored but given a chance to take part 
in all class activities. I had to strive 
to maintain an atmosphere free from al 
tensions in the room, no rapid-fire drills. 
quick peremptory commands, etc. He 
should not be pampered or made con 
scious of any difference between hin- 
self and his classmates. 


After several weeks as a member 0 
our group, Arthur’s speech was greatl) 
improved and his self-confidence built 
up considerably. 


CTA Journal, Apr! 1957 
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Put SPEECH 


into the environment 


Carolyn Nunn 


T is our intention to have speech activities and the emo- 

tional release and pleasure that comes from them as well 

as the deeply satisfying learning situations that also result. 

But frequently, since speech is not visible, we get involved 

with the obvious and only occasionally make use of a sub- 
ject that has become vitally important. 

Most subjects, of course, are interrelated, and it is a 
good thing that we are able to make use of those relation- 
ships. Interrelating them, though, does not mean that we 
slight their strong points. Nor that we forget they are 
subjects in the curriculum. 

Speech is a good subject to display in the arranged 
environment. So why not start by having a speech center 
just as you have science, music, literature, painting and 
social studies centers? Speech can be an arranged environ- 
mental factor as obvious as book jackets are to literature 
centers, tone bells and tambourines are to music areas, and 
maps and building tools and supplies are to social studies 
centers. 

Here are some ways you can provide a display. Put up 
a simple puppet theater and place in it or near it some 
puppets of the paper-bag, stick and hand varieties that will 
provide an opportunity for youngsters to make use of the 
urge to express themselves in ways they would feel too 
constricted to do without these props. 

If you haven’t the time or materials to make a simple 
puppet stage yourself, look in some of the books on puppetry 
and see how you can use a table, or even a chair, for this 
purpose. 

The puppets that you have placed in your speech area 
are also a stimulating factor. Of course, the ones you make 
will wear out, but that should please you because their use 
and the freedom to express themselves through creative 
speech media is the reason for putting them there. As 
pupils are satisfied by their use they will make others, and 
often much better ones! 

Perhaps you do not draw well enough or model well 
enough in papier-mache to make really good puppets. Cut 
out pictures of these characters, mount them on tagboard 
and put them on sticks. It isn’t how well you do things 
that count, but how much stimulation and opportunity you 
provide for your pupils to do things that are important in 
the environment. 


The author’s sixth grade class has great fun building and oper- 
ating a puppet show. Pictures show, bottom to top, a group 
planning the script for a puppet play, painting the theatre which 
has now been erected on legs, putting a curtain around the legs 
of the theatre, using a paper-bag puppet to illustrate use of 
materials easily found in the environment. Photos by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Dickinson. The author is a teacher in the Duarte elementary 
school district. 
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MORE STATE AND NATIONAL NEWS 


California Agricultural Teachers Association, a CTA affil- 
iate, will hold its 1957 conference and exhibits program at 
California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, 
June 26-28. 


Fifth annual Scholarship Frolic, sponsored by Amador 
Valley Teachers Association at Pleasanton on March 21-22, 
raised funds for presentation of scholarships to students of 
the district to help them enter the teaching profession. Ten 
students have been aided in the last four years and the first 
one will receive her teaching credential this June. 


Top western leaders in adult education will meet at the 
St. Francis hotel in San Francisco April 9-11 to discuss the 
future of adult education in America. The conference will 
be in cooperation with the President’s Committee on Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School. 


KPIX-TV has begun a series of news-features emphasizing 
contributions of teachers above the regular line of profes- 
sional duty. Films to be used on spot newscasts are being 
arranged by Mabel Perryman, CTA news representative, 
San Francisco. 


Twenty-one California school districts were named as 
recipients of U.S. grants to help build classroom facilities 
in federally affected areas. The March allocation of $11,- 
062,121 went to 65 districts in 22 states, with California 
getting the largest share. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers has com- 
mended CCPT for its presentation of 12 scholarships to 
teachers of migrant children. The scholarships, totaling 
$2,700, make it possible for qualifying teachers to take a 
six-week course at Fresno State College on “Problems of 
the Mobile Child in California.” 


Dr. David H. Russell, University of California, Berkeley, 
has been elected vice-president of the American Educa- 
tional Research Association. In February 1958 he will 
succeed to the presidency. 


At the AASA meeting in Atlantic City one of the featured 
speakers was Robert E. McKay, San Francisco, who is 
serving his second term as president of the National School 
Public Relations Association. There were good turnouts for 
two special events: A coffee hour given by the University 
of California where Dean and Mrs. William Brownell 
(Berkeley) introduced Dr. Howard E. Wilson, recently 
named as Dean of the School of Education at UCLA. Early 
the next morning there was a breakfast sponsored by the 
California Association of School Administrators with Nolan 
D. Pulliam of Stockton in the chair. 

Also in Atlantic City, there was a combined luncheon of 
the Educational Press Association and the Education Writers 
Association. At the annual awards ceremony, EWA presi- 
dent Fred Hechinger cited the Palo Alto Times for its 
contribution to educational journalism. On hand to receive 
the award was Dr. Dan Dawson, Stanford, flanked by Dr. 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


Henry M. Gunn, Palo Alto superintendent (see photo, 
page 46). 


“Higher Education in a Decade of Decision” is the title 
of a 175-page printed report nearly ready to be released by 
Educational Policies Commission (NEA-AASA). This is the 
latest comprehensive statement of the nation’s most influ- 
ential policy group in the field of education. Pre-publication 
copies may be ordered from EPC, 1201-16th St. N.W.,, 
Washington 6, D.C. at $1.50 paper-bound, or $2 hard cover. 
Discount of 10% for 2-9, 20% for 10 or more. 


Marion B. Folsom, secretary of HEW, accused the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce of making “seriously misleading and 
inaccurate statements” in its campaign against federal aid 
to education. The Chamber opposes the Administration aid 
program on grounds that school needs should be responsi- 
bility of state and local governments. 


Public School Adult Education, a 156-page guidebook 
published by the National Association of Public School 
Adult Administrators, NEA, includes contributions by Dr. 
George C. Mann, chief of the California bureau of adult 
education. The editorial committee was headed by E. Man- 
fred Evans, assistant superintendent at Los Angeles. 


Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday Review and leader 
of educational movements, received Wayne University’s 
1956 Education Award on Wayne’s Education Day. 


University of California will have 100,000 full-time stu- 
dents by 1970, said James H. Corley, university vice-presi- 
dent, at a recent hearing before an Assembly committee 
in Sacramento. Last year’s enrollment on the eight cam- 
puses totaled almost 40,000. In 13 years that figure will 
be increased at least 55,000, he said. The University’s 
budget for 1957-58 is $107,984,502. 


Gallup Poll found, in February, that only 19% of inter- 
viewees opposed federal aid to education, 5% had no 
opinion, and a resounding 76% were in favor of federal 
funds to help build new classrooms. 


State departments of education estimated the school 
classroom shortage amounted to about 159,000 classrooms 
in continental United States (167,000 for the U. S. and Ter- 
ritories) in the fall of 1956. They estimated there are 2,- 
295,000 public school pupils*this year in excess of the 
normal capacity of the school buildings. These pupils are 
assigned to half-day or “double shift” sessions, to makeshift 
facilities not designed as schools, or to excessively over- 
crowded rooms. The state’s estimated 80,000 additional 
classrooms were needed at the opening of school merely to 
accommodate this current excess enrollment. Further, they 
reported, an additional 79,000 rooms are needed this year 
to replace unsatisfactory or obsolete public school facilities 
which are still in use. 


CTA Journal, Apri! 1957 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 


ver, 
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hool 


dult 
Aan- 


ader — Nothing can take the place of high quality and good 
‘ity’s - craftsmanship in school furniture. Good seating that en- 
courages better work on the part of students, and lessens 
the burdens of teaching, will pay for itself many times 
stu- over through the years. 


resi- . . : ’ pa ded 
ittee Take the American Seating CLAssMATE® No, 542 Desk, 


naiies above, or the CLAssMATE No. 543 Tablet-Arm Chair, 

will —} shown at right. Both have the famous American Seating 

sity’s »  AmeREX® plastic writing surfaces, with five times the 
wear life of wood! 


Each is built like a bridge, with our exclusive post-and- 









roe girder, welded-steel construction. Both have posture-per- 
7 fect, comfort-contour seats and automatically adjusting 
1era. ’ 

backs. Both are products you'll always be proud to have 

I ) ys be | 

in your classroom. 
hool 
oms AMERICAN 
| SEATING 
y 2,- i 
the 
: ~ 701 Bayshore Blvd., San Francisco 24, California 
shift 
ver fp 800 North Sepulveda Blvd., El Segundo, California 
onal FF 
aay ’ School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
they / \ s E N D F oO R Oo U R School Tables Economics ee Athletic —— 
rear Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps an obes 
lv 5 COMPLETE CAT ALOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks , 
ities Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 

Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials — 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
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CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


Announces 


RAYMOND L. COWLES 


as 
guidance 
and 
evaluation 
consultant 


We are pleased to report the association of Mr. Raymond L. Cowles with our company as Guidance 
and Evaluation Consultant. In this capacity he will assist Dr. Joseph T. Hanson, Area Director of 
Professional Service, and Dr. Robert J. Darling, Guidance and Evaluation Consultant, in providing 
without charge professional consultative service to schools and colleges on problems and programs 
regarding evaluation and guidance. Mr. Cowles has had both elementary and secondary school 
teaching experience, as al as many years of counseling experience. For the past three years he 
has served as Director of Counseling and Guidance at the Morningside High School in Inglewood, 
California. Mr. Cowles received his Master of Science degree in Education at the University of 
Southern California and is now pursuing his doctoral studies at the same institution. Mr. Cowles, 
as well as Dr. Hanson and Dr. Darling, are at your service to give professional help to anyone 
concerned with guiding the education and adjustment of children, youth, and adults. 


request for professional service: 


RAYMOND L. COWLES 
16364 Prudencia Drive 
Whittier, California 
Telephone: OWen 7-8465 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 


NEW CUMBERLAND, PENNSYLVANIA @ MADISON, WISCONSIN @ DALLAS, TEXAS 


Publishers of Standardized Diagnostic Tests of Achievement, 
Aptitude, Intelligence, Interest, and Personality Adjustment 


CTA Journal, Apri! 1957 
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CTA Insurance Panel to 
Evaluate Blue Cross Health Plan 


HE CTA Blue Cross health plan 

has been in effect for six years and 
currently enrolls more than 45,000 sub- 
scribers. During this time a few minor 
changes have been made in the plan at 
no increase in rates. Hospital costs have 
continued to mount in recent years; 
these increases have been absorbed 
without an increase in costs to mem- 
bers. It is reasonable to expect that a 
rate increase is imminent, since the 
CTA group is one of the few having 
no increase in the past two years. 

Assuming that rates will be increased 
next year, the CTA advisory panel on 
insurance has indicated that this is the 
proper time to evaluate the health plan 
and to study needed changes. The best 
way to do this is to get the reactions 
of present subscribers. 

The insurance panel has prepared a 
questionnaire which will be used in a 
spot survey to sample opinion of teach- 


ers in several CTA chapters in each of 
the six CTA Sections. In addition, the 
panel offers other teachers currently 
enrolled in the CTA Blue Cross health 
plan an opportunity to participate in 
the survey. 

Since it would cost too much to make 
all of the changes listed below, readers 
are asked to show preference by plac- 
ing a (1) on the line to the left of the 
item considered most essential. The 
next most important item should be 
noted as (2), etc. Finally, readers are 
asked to check the statements at the 
end of the questionnaire relative to 
membership status in the health plan 
and willness to pay for an improved 
health plan. 

Those who desire to do so are asked 
to fill out the brief questionnaire below 
and return it to the CTA Special Serv- 
ices Department, 693 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco 2, California. 


SUGGESTED CHANGES AND ADDITIONS IN CTA BLUE CROSS 
HEALTH COVERAGES 


1. Increase for anesthesia to maximum of $80 (present maximum $40). 


to 


Full coverage for drugs and oxygen while hospitalized (present cover- 


age $10 plus half the cost of the balance). 


3. Increase ambulance coverage to $50 (present allowance $25). 





_4. Increase surgical schedule to a maximum of $400 (present schedule 
$300). 
5. Increase allowance for maternity to $100 (present allowance $50). 
___ 6. Add allowance for post-operative care (not covered now). 
_7. Increase allowance for office calls to $4 and home calls to $6 with a 


$300 maximum during a 12-month period (present allowance $3, 
$4.50, and $225) 

8. Have benefits shown in No. 7 apply also to spouse and dependents 
(coverage not now provided). 

9. Increase allowance for doctor’s visits to the hospital in non-surgical 
and non-obstetrical cases to $4 (present allowance $3). 

10. Increase allowance for diagnostic X-ray and laboratory tests (for ill- 
ness) to $50 per 12-month period (present allowance $35) and $50 
for each accident. 

ll. Have benefits shown in No. 10 apply also to spouse and dependents 
(coverage not now provided). 

12. Add a supplementary allowance of $300 per 12-month period to cover 
medical expense resulting from accidents (not provided now). 

13. Extend dependent coverage for those attending college to age 21 
(now age 18). 

14. Other: 


Realizing that the above changes and additions will increase rates to subscribers, 
how much more are you willing to pay: ( ) 10%, ( ) 15%, ( ) 20%, 


25%, (  ) Whatever necessary. 
M\ present Blue Cross status is: (  ) Individual subscriber, (_ ) Two-party, 
Family. 
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Social 
Studies 
Workshop 


A summer session feature at the 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


ot 
July 1-19 
8 


Individual attention to and emphasis on 
each phase of the K-14 program—ele- 
mentary, secondary, and junior college. 


e 
3 graduate units 


The workshop will be held on the new, 
408-acre, seaside campus of the Uni- 
versity of California, Santa Barbara Col- 
lege. Board and room will be available 
in ultra-modern Santa Rosa Residence 
Hall for participants and their families. 
Beach and campus include facilities for 
golf, tennis, pool and beach swimming, 
boating and fishing. Nearby Santa Bar- 
bara offers other attractions and many 
recreational and cultural events planned 
for the summer visitor. 


University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete information on 
the 1957 Social Studies Workshop at Santa 
Barbara. 

Name 


Address 


City 
















TAX PAID IN SHEEP: 


an odd fact of finance! 
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In Medieval England, taxes 
were paid in sheep, cattle and 
crops. This was “payment in 
kind”—the money of a primi- 
tive society. 





Aa 


Today, nearly everyone digs 
deep for hard cash to meet tax 
bills. How about you? Many of 
your friends and neighbors 
rely on their nearby Pacific 
Finance offices for help with a 
tax loan. 


If you need money for taxes, 
or for any good reason, PF 
may help you. Come in anytime, 
at your convenience, and tell 
us your money needs. Check 
your phone book for the loca- 
tion of the Pacific Finance 
office nearest you. 


ae 
i PACIFIC = 


FINANCE (ecu 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES 
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EVALUATION 


OTH the honest and unscrupulous 
critics of public education have 
placed the secondary school program 
under particular scrutiny. Much dis- 
cussion has been stimulated by loose use 
of poorly developed statistical studies 
which purport to show that second- 
ary schools are not giving proper atten- 
tion to the fields of science and math. 
A poorly conceived and improperly 
executed survey by the U. S. Office 
of Education some two years ago seems 
to be source for much of the criticism 
at this point. The survey “demonstrat- 
ed” that 50% of the U. S. secondary 
schools were not offering courses in 
chemistry and physics. This statistic 
was developed because the survey re- 
quested a report on curricula “pres- 
ently” being offered. Half, at least, of 
the high schools of the country fall 
into a small school category where, 
perforce, certain courses are offered in 
alternate semesters or years, and so 
reported no physics or chemistry for 
the period reviewed by the survey. 
The actual truth of the matter is 
that more science courses, including 
physics and chemistry, are being offer- 
ed by secondary schools than ever be- 
fore. Ostensible shortages of scientists 
are not the result of fewer science 
courses in high school, but merely 
reflect a general shortage of workers 
being felt in every field where semi- 
skilled technicians and _ professional 
people are needed. 
Examples could easily be cited re- 


Mr. McGowan is executive secretary of 
the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators (CASSA) with of- 
fices in Berkeley. 






gh Schools 
i Should Be Accredited 


William N. McGowan 







garding the real concern being mani- 
fested by the public in relation to 
an appraisal of the secondary school 
program, but it doesn’t seem necessary 
to further stress the obvious. It is im- 
portant, however, to accept the fact 
of this manifest concern and do some- 
thing about it. 

The time seems propitious for a full- 
scale appraisal of the secondary school 
program with the purpose of deter- 
mining the degree of excellence of the 
total school offering and the develop- 
ment of ways and means whereby the 
school’s program may be effectively 
interpreted to the community it serves. 

For many years in California the 
only basis for an established evaluation 
of a high school program has been ap- 
proval of the individual high school by 
the University of California. This ap- 
proval has been based upon an apprai- 


(Continued to page 31) 





“Miss Martin wants our committee to 
vote on whether to present that culmin- 
ation that we have to present anyway. 
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AN ANT CAN... 


... doa mighty big job, though it is very small. The same is true 
of the premium on the new group life insurance plan designed 


specifically for members of the California Teachers Association. 


Protection secured by CTA members 
now enrolled averages $9,500.00 per 
person. Now over $5,000,000.00 Life 


Insurance in force. 


Your local chapter has complete details of this new life insurance plan. Ask your 


president what steps need to be taken to enroll your chapter. 
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ccidental Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE « LOS ANGELES 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS ON A TEXTBOOK WILL PROLONG 


ITS LIFE FROM ONE TO THREE YEARS 


HOLDEN COVERS HAVE LONG BEEN RECOGNIZED AS STANDARD 
FOR QUALITY FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 


They are made of paper especially processed to withstand the wear or scuffing incidental to 
classroom use. 


They are tailored to fit the book, are easily adjusted, and stay on until deliberately removed. 
They re-inforce the binding. 
They are water resistant and protect books carried to and from school. 


They are made in nine sizes to meet the requirements of modern textbooks. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT —IT PAYS! 


Samples on Request 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY Springfield, Mass. 


Idyllwild 
For You This Summer! 


One-, Two- and Three-Week Workshops Offered by 
The University of Southern California and 
Long Beach State College 


Distinguished faculty—Helpful, practical courses—Stimulating environment 


ART and 

ART EDUCATION 

Dr. Virginia Purcell 
Harry Sternberg 
Clifford Nelson 
Joan Harness 
Shirley Eyler 

Lora Steere 

Ataloa 


DRAMA and 


CREATIVE DRAMATICS 


Howard Banks 
Marvin Borowsky 
Valentine Davies 
Burdette Fitzgerald 
William White 


CONSERVATION and 
MUSIC, DANCE, OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
MUSIC EDUCATION, FOLK DANCE, D ld Shipl 
FOLK MUSIC RECREATIONAL a ee 


ene Ernest Maxwell 
Dr. Max T. Krone Eugene Loring Edward Dolder 


Beatrice Krone Merce Cunningham Herbert Gwinn 

Dr. Charles Hirt Bella Lewitzky Resource faculty 
Harold Decker Karen Burt from State and 

Marais & Miranda Charles Weidman National Agencies 
Peter Seeger Dr. Lois Ellfeldt CREATIVE WRITING 
Sam Hinton Larry Eisenberg «Dr. Frederick B. Sh 
Bess Lomax Hawes Madelynne Greene Dr Ge a <. gplaaiaal 
Kurt Miller Millie von Konsky Fra Y Genld (Edit ) 
Sidney Fox Vyts Beliajus pag a (TV) 
Dr. Alice Catalyne Grace West se 1 Mar (M G-M) 
Joseph Catalyne Ed Kremers Dr. Wirt Williams a 


Cathie Cary Dr. Marvin Laser 


Combine vacation and study with credit in the beautiful, smog-free San Jacinto Mountains. 
Bring the family. There is a fine program and accommodations for them, too! 


For detailed information write: THE IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION 
Idyllwild, California, Max T. Krone, President 
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sal only of the college prep program of 
the high school. In a society where 
the comprehensive high school serving 
all youth—not just those going on to 
post-high school study—has grown up 
in response to public demand, an evalu- 
ation of the school based solely upon 
an appraisal of the college prep pro- 
gram is entirely inadequate to deter- 
mine the school’s effectiveness as an 
educational institution. To evaluate 
properly the California secondary 
school, a good look must be taken at 
the total school program. 


Accreditation is the vehicle whereby 
a school achieves status and recogni- 
tion. Traditionally, for secondary 
schools, accreditation has meant appro- 
val by colleges and _ universities, or 
associations of colleges and universities, 
of individual high schools for purposes 
of granting admission to institutions of 
higher education. Such accreditation 
maintains its usefulness and is most 
important, but can no longer serve as 
the only basis for determining the effec- 
tiveness of the program offered by the 
comprehensive high school. 

The comprehensive secondary school 
must be accredited on the basis of an 
appraisal of its total program, and such 
accreditation should be to the com- 
munity which supports the school. Just 
as institutions of higher education have 
standards for the accreditation of 
schools seeking to send them students, 
so communities are entitled to consider 
standards for the accreditation of 
schools sending them citizens. 


The California Association of Sec- 
ondary School Administrators, working 
with teachers, pupils, school trustees, 
classified staff personnel, and_ others, 
has over a period of several years, de- 
veloped an appraisal procedure de- 
signed to fulfill the requirements 
suggested above for the accreditation 
of today’s comprehensive secondary 
school. It is a program whereby the 
administration (including representa- 
tion from the School Board), the 
instructional staff, the classified staff, 
and the pupils take a comprehensive 
look at the total school program to do 
these things: 

!. To upgrade the total school pro- 
gram. 

2. To provide a basis from which 
to restate goals. 

>. To identify problems that need 
attention. 

'o indicate strengths that mav be 
use’. as bases for continued growth. 
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5. To provide data that may be used 
to interpret effectively the school pro- 
gram to the community. 


6. To provide a realistic basis for 
determining the degree of excellence of 
the total school program as developed 
by the school staff and representatives 
of the community served—evaluated in 
terms of the school’s own philosophy 
and stated objectives. 


The actual process of accreditation 
will involve use of procedures devel- 
oped through the cooperation and with 
the assistance of literally hundreds of 
secondary school teachers, a great many 
secondary school administrators, repre- 
sentatives of the State Department of 
Education, and representatives from 
independent colleges, California State 
Colleges, and the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Plan Proposed 


These procedures provide guidelines 
for study of the total school program 
by the administration, instructional 
staff, and pupils. Following a period 
of from four to six months study, com- 
mittees representing each of the four 
groups involved in the study prepare 
separate reports. A visiting committee 
then assists the local school committees 
in an appraisal of their written reports, 
and a single final report is prepared. 


The .final report will then be sub- 
mitted to the Accreditation Commission 
where appropriate action will be taken. 
This Commission will be composed of 
representation from the California 
Teachers Association, the California 
State Department of Education, the 
University of California, the California 
State Colleges, the California Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Administra- 
tors, the California Association of 
School Administrators, the California 
Junior College Association, and the 
California School Boards Association. 


Educators stress the importance of 
continuing progress toward the devel- 
opment of a well-disciplined profession. 
Increased professionalization in educa- 
tion will take place to the degree that 
education can maintain effective self- 
discipline. One important facet of such 
discipline is the establishment of a 
continuing evaluation of the school pro- 
gram by school people in order con- 
tinually to appraise the degree of ex- 
cellence of the school offering. The 
program of accreditation for California 
secondarv schools developed by CASSA 
is an important contribution in this 
direction. 


Attend 


Summer School 
at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 





Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 
Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, quided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
OOOO0O OOOOO 


4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 
Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 
JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 
Lica OOO 
3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 
Instruction Workshop Sessions 
JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 
OOOU0U OOOO 
4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 





800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

Macky 363 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 


(My Name) 


TS aa ee 
BOULDER 
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SANTA FE RAILWAY. Film: 22 min., 
sound, color. Free loan. Film Bureau, 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

A story of the making of a motion pic- 
ture at Columbia Pictures. Many of the 
ingenious methods used in Hollywood to 
obtain settings of the past are shown. 
Great stress is placed on the amount of 
preparation necessary before the camera 
is set up for taking a picture. 

BEHIND THE SCENES OF WALT 

DISNEY STUDIO. Association Films, 













AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


A department on teaching films conducted by H. Barret Patton 


799 Stevenson St., San Francisco; 
Ideal Pictures, 2161 Shattuck Ave., 
Berkeley, and other rental libraries. 
Rent $9. 


This is the story of a trip through the 
Disney Studio at Burbank. In this film 
Walt Disney and his staff are personally 
presented, and they are shown at work 
with their famous creations, Mickey Mouse, 
Donald Duck, and others. This is the 
inside story of the Disney studio and its 
complete operation. 
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HELP FOR RETARDED READERS 








the only graded corrective reading series 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 
SERIES 





Announcing a NEW starting level title by A.M. Anderson 


PORTUGEE PHILLIPS 
and the Fighting Sioux 


Edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts, Director, The Betts Reading Clinic, Haverford, Pa. 


An action-packed story of the little Western fort 
holding out against Red Cloud’s fighting Sioux and 
of Portugee Phillips whose dramatic ride for help 
still stands unparalleled in American history. Tested 
by reading formulae, the story rates reading level A. 

The AMERICAN ADVENTURE SERIES, classroom 
tested in hundreds of schools, means reading prog- 
ress with pleasure for your pupils and you. 

To aid you in your corrective reading program 
use the HANDBOOK ON CORRECTIVE READING by 
Dr. Betts and the TEACHER’s GUIDE for each title. 


FREE large full-color map of historic U.S. Trails— 
ideal for classroom display. Write for yours today. 


WHEELER PUBLISHING COMPANY 161 EAST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 11, DEPT. 16 







UNDERSTANDING MOVIES. Teach- 
ing Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 
43rd St., New York 36, N. Y. 3-year 
lease $45. 


For those interested in the study of mo. 
tion picture appreciation, this film could 
serve as a good introduction. It contains 
examples of outstanding films such as The 
Good Earth, David Copperfield, and 
others, illustrating good photography, act- 
ing, and effective film editing. 


FOSSIL STORY. Shell Oil Co., 100 
Bush St., San Francisco. 19 min. 
Color. Free. 

Fossils are shown in all their strange 
and wonderful forms. It explains why 
scientists search for fossils in near and far 
places to bring us such vital materials for 
modern living as oil, cement, iron, and 
building stone. 


NEW CATALOGUES 


International Film Bureau, Inc., 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl., is now dis- 
tributing its 1957 catalogue. 


Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 
Ave., Hollywood 28, has released a new 
listing of sale and rental films. 


United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., 
New York 29, N.Y. Two hundred films 
on farming, forestry and home economics. 


LET’S MEASURE OUNCES, 
POUNDS AND TONS. Film: 10 
min., B & W; Arithmetic; Primary; 
$55. Coronet Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Explains the relationship between 


ounces, pounds and tons, and their frac- 
tional parts. 


THE LINCOLN SERIES. McGraw- 
Hill. Distributed by Photo & Sound 
Co., 116 Natoma St., San Francisco. 
30 min. each. B & W; $125. 

A series of intimate glimpses of Lincoln 
produced by the TV-Radio Workshop of 
the Ford Foundation. Five films from 
Omnibus program that interpret Lincoln's 
life in actual settings where he spent his 
youth: The End and the Beginning; Nancy 
Hanks; Growing Up; New Salem; Ann 
Rutledge. 


WORKING WATER. Pat Dowling Pic- 
tures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35. 14 min. $125. 

A clear explanation of how water is 
stored and distributed to the dry lands. 


Stress is placed on the balance between 
soil, sunshine and water. 


THE STRING CHOIR. Film. 10 min.; 
color; music; intermediate, junior 
high, senior high. Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

The tone qualities of different instru- 


ments, their arrangement, their varied pos- 
sibilities, and the part of the string 


instruments in the modern orchestra are 
considered. 
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On Hoodwinking the Public 


Critics use inaccurate 
and misleading statistics 
to “prove” that schools 
are falling behind. 


ECAUSE of utterly fallacious ideas 

which are being bruited about the 
country these days respecting “then vs. 
now” enrollment figures in high school 
courses in mathematics, science, and 
foreign languages, it may be well to 
note quite exactly what the U.S. Office 
of Education statistics regarding this 
question actually reveal. Let us begin 
with the figures for mathematics. 

In its Statistical Summary of Edu- 
cation, 1949-50, the U.S. Office of 
Education reports the following data 
respecting enrollments in mathematics 
subjects for each of the two years 
noted: 


Number and Percentage of Pupils 
Enrolled in Certain Subjects in 
the Last Four Years of Public 
Secondary Day Schools 


1900 1950 
Number YJ Number % 
Total enrollment 519,251 — 5,399,452 — 


Enrollment in 
mathematics 


Algebra 292,287 56.3 1,448,966 26.8 
General math. — — 704,742 13.1 
Geometry 142,235 27.4 693,280 12.8 
Trigonometry 9,915 19 108,551 2.0 


Critics of the public schools have 
added up these two columns of per- 
centage figures and announced to the 
world that only 55 per cent of all 
American high school students are tak- 
ing any work in mathematics these 
days. This, these critics say, contrasts 
very unfavorably with their 86 per cent 
figure for 1900—they say this is proof 
that American youths are being less 


well educated today than was true in 
1900. 


If these critics actually believe what 
they say, they are hoodwinking them- 
selves as well as the public, for they 


Dr. Hand is professor of education at 
the U niversity of Illinois. His article, deal- 
ing with widely publicized charges which 
appeared in U. S. News and World Report 
on November 30, was prepared for Illinois 
Education, journal of the Illinois Educa- 
tion \ssociation, and is reproduced here 
with permission. 
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Harold C. Hand 


have fallen into a statistical booby trap. 
They have overlooked the fact that the 
U.S. Office of Education enrollment 
data given above are for but one of the 
pupils’ four years in high school. To 
see what these one year data actually 
tell us, they must successively be ap- 


plied in each of the pupils’ four years 
in a statistically representative high 
school. So let us do this now. 

Our first task is to set up a high 
school whose enrollment figures, per- 
centagewise as to grade, fit exactly the 
figures given by the U.S. Office of Edu- 


(Continued to page 42) 





finest 


school laboratory 


installations 


Depend on Weber to supply 
your requirements for 
equipment in chemistry, 
physics and general science 
laboratories and classrooms. 
Our complete start-to-finish 


service is available to you for 


assistance in planning, 
budgeting and installation 


problems. Write or call us for 


complete information about 
our equipment and services. 


A FEW OF THE MANY WEBER INSTALLATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 


Compton Union High School 
Compton 

Garden Grove High School 
Garden Grove 

North Torrance High School 
Torrance 

Benjamin Franklin Junior 
High School—San Francisco 

Inglewood High School 

Inglewood 


prmncsamnensercer oom. 














LaSalle High School 
Pasadena 

Redlands High School 
Redlands 

South High School 
Bakersfield 

Ventura High School 
Ventura 

New Covina High School 

Covina 


$ 


WEBER SHOWCASE & FIXTURE CO., INC. 
5700 Avalon Boulevard, Los Angeles 11, California 
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25th Annual 
INSTITUTE OF NATURE STUDY 
AND CONSERVATION 
at Santa Barbara 
August 5-17 


Study and relax in an ideal vacation 
setting where seashore and mountains 
become your laboratory and playground. 


Field classes and workshops in 
Native Birds 


Rocks and Minerals 


Seashore Life 
Native Plants 


Western Trees Astronomy 


Elementary Science Methods 


Conservation Principles 


Conservation stressed in every 
field class. 


2 semester units of credit 


Leisure time for participation in famous 
Old Spanish Days Fiesta, tours of beau- 
tiful estates and new University of Cali- 
fornia campus, camping trips, grunion 
runs, sports and theatrical events. 


Mail coupon for more detailed 
information. 


University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Please send me complete information on 
the 1957 Institute of Nature Study and 
Conservation at Santa Barbara. 


Name........ 
Address 
City... 
State 





DISTRICT DILEMMA ... 
(Continued from page 17) 


of the school year do not flow into the 
district fast enough to cover all these 
operating expenses until about the end 
of the first semester. 

The per-pupil beginning balances 
among all categories of districts have 
surprising ranges, from less than $10 
per pupil to several hundred dollars. 
The amount tends to decrease with size 
of district, although within any size 
category there is nearly as large a range 
as in the total of districts together. 
However, disregarding district differen- 
tials or the questions as to whether any 
particular balance per-pupil is right or 
wrong, 75 per cent of the replying ele- 
mentary districts will have smaller 
balances per-pupil July 1, 1957, than 
they had on July 1, 1954. The decline 
is as much as 26 per cent. Seventy-five 
per cent of high school districts indi- 
cate a similar condition, with the 
decline in per-pupil balances amount- 
ing to 40 per cent, running up to 45 
per cent, if grades 13 and 14 in high 
schools are included. Eight out of ten 
unified districts report per-pupil bal- 
ance declines, averaging a loss of about 
45 per cent for the category. Even 
half of the separate junior college dis- 
tricts anticipate smaller per - student 
balances by July, 1957. 


Local Tax Rates Rise 


We have known for some time that 
the general movement of local district 
tax rates has been upward even though 
there is a very large core of small ele- 
mentary districts which stick at 80c or 
90c year after year. In any given year 
there are districts which can report a 
lowered tax rate, usually for reasons of 
local reassessment of property valua- 
tion. The districts answering the inquiry 
included both tax rate “uppers” and 
“downers.” Forty-four per cent of both 
elementary and junior college respond- 
ing districts are using a higher general 
operating tax rate this year than last. 
Fifty per cent of these high school 
districts answered similarly. Among 
unified districts 68 per cent are above 
last year’s general tax rate levy. 

Part of this tendency would have to 
be charged against the new rate of 
taxation required to care for the new 
teacher retirement support. But the 
average amount of tax increase is twice 
that required to cover the retirement 
changes, or more. 

The number of and per cent of 
school districts requiring override tax 
authorizations have increased steadily 


during the past four-year period. Only 
50 per cent of the elementary districts 
were using such override taxes in 
1953-54. By 1956-57 the percentage 
had grown to 65. High school district 
tax overrides had increased by 18 per 
cent, from 53 to 71 per cent. Unified 
districts had moved up about as much 
as had the separate elementary dis. 
tricts; 15% per cent more were using 
override taxes by 1956-57 than the 37 
per cent in this position in 1953-54. 

A significant number of districts 
volunteered the information that for 
1957-58 they would have to seek au- 
thority to exceed the legal maximums 
or move to still higher levels than they 
presently “enjoy” from previous local 
elections. 


Education Program Has Faltered 


What losses in service have occurred 
among the schools? This was a free 
response question. No suggestions were 
included for the district to check. Gen- 
erally, four out of five districts reported 
that in their judgment some kind of 
curtailment has taken place. The two 
items most frequently mentioned were 
increased staff salaries (both certificated 
and classified) and capital outlay needs. 
These might have been guessed; they 
together consume 60 to 70 per cent of 
the total budget. But this is the ob- 
vious. How about the finer threads in 
education design? 

Eighty-four elementary and 18 uni- 
fied districts have cut back or never 
entered into art, music, and _ pupil 
guidance activities. Ninety-three dis- 
tricts would like to reduce pupil-teacher 
ratios and cannot do so. Over 60 
districts do not have the library or 
secretarial services which would make 
their school program a better one. One 
hundred twenty-five have reduced the 
level of instructional materials. Sixty- 
five have cut back on custodial help 
and supplies. One hundred twenty-five 
have skimped on maintenance of the 
school plant. Over 200 need classroom 
and playground equipment which they 
cannot have. 

Ninety-five replied that they had 
curtailed nothing in their judgment. 
Another 91 were simply silent. 

Gentlemen of the Legislature, and 
Citizens of California, the need is real. 
The problems will grow worse before 
they will grow better, unless and until 
they are confronted by the conscience 
of the commonwealth. Time for action 
is now, in 1957, and the means are at 
hand, if we have the will. 


—Kenneth R. Brown 
CTA Director of Research 
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THE TEACHER’S PERSONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT, by William F. Bruce 
and A. John Holden, Jr., Henry Holt 
and Company, New York: 1957; 
346 pp., $4.25. 


This volume is a fresh and provocative 
one which addresses itself to the important 
area of the personal evaluation of workers 
in the field of education. 

It deals with the subject of the human 
qualities in the profession, exclusively. It 
centers upon the significance of the 
teacher's contacts with people—especially 
as such contacts promote self-understand- 
ing leading to further understanding of 
others as people and problems are met 
within the area of school relationships. 

The authors state that the book is 
designed particularly for college students 
preparing to enter the profession, although 
it is intended also to serve the needs of 
those currently teaching. 

Throughout the study there is an em- 
phasis on the personal development of 
the teacher as being separate and distinct 
from his academic training. There is a 
wealth of material which attempts to point 
the way to able and effective teaching 
through self-understanding and _inter- 
personal relations in their total effect upon 
the personalities involved. The thesis is 
that the more aware we all become of 
the rationalizations we have perpetuated 
upon ourselves in the past by cumulative- 
segregative devices the more likely it is 
that future decisions will be ably reasoned 
and that we will be better prepared to 
guide others away from rationalizations 
of which they might not be aware. 

The human relations in education are 
treated by discussions as: what experi- 
ences teachers have had at various levels 
of their schooling which color present 
attitudes? Looking back at these, how did 
they affect one then? How does this 
effect, recently observed, tend to modify 
or reinforce one’s feelings about such 
early experiences? 

It is held that all things which a teacher 
has experienced have a pronounced in- 
fluence on the personalities of pupils who 
come into contact with the teacher. 

Awareness of self and others is the 
factor which the authors consider most 
pertinent in education. It is held as a 
theme that individual differences run so 
deep!y that the greatest difficulty which 


any one may have could easily be that 
of rising above his own prejudices and 
preconceptions whenever he tries to in- 
terpret, appraise and guide the behavior 
of another person. 

ee. aptitude for vicariousness is an 
indisp~nsable asset for any teacher, the 
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Amatleads Railroads 


Make the Connections! 


Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal 
Service, perform an enormous transportation job—carrying more 
than 100 million pieces of mail between cities and towns all over 
the country. To move this daily mountain of mail requires the 
skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 





At the post office, the mail is put in sacks 
with other pieces moving in the same 
direction. Then it is rushed to the railroad 
station and placed aboard the proper train. 


mpceemcenene re 


4 


At stations where the train doesn’t stop, 
mail is picked up “on the run.” A metal 
arm swings out from the mail car door and 
snatches the mailbag from a trackside 
crane. 





a 


To expedite local delivery, the mail is 
sorted in a railway post office car as the 
train speeds along. The railroads provide 
some 2,500 of these post-offices-on-wheels. 





For transportation of the average letter, 
the railroads receive about one-eighth of 
a cent—an economical service that helps 
support other services of the Post Office 
Department. 


Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another example of 
how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost everything you 
buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least part way to reach you — 


swiftly, safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6,D.C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 30. 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.» Short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short pummenees. 
I tell you what to write, where and how 
to sell; and supply big list of editors who 
buy from beginners. Lots of small checks 
in a hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. 
No tedious study. Write to sell right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


DEPT. 160-D, 7464 CLARK ST., CHICAGO 26, ILL. 


When doing an Indian 
program, there’s a lot of 


help in Mason’s Book of Indian. 


Crafts and Costumes. 
How to Make and 

Use Them. 

Authentic. With 

clear diagrams and 
easy, concise directions 
for complete dress, 
war bonnets, rosettes, 
feather bustles, 
dancing bells, etc. 
Correct make-up. 

118 fascinating pages. 


Under Polynesian Skies! 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2 


190 graduate and undergraduate courses 
in 34 fields. 


EXOTIC REGIONAL COURSES 


Education Workshops. Distinguished 
resident and visiting faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 


| 
new idhibsaeni.. Ns 
a suggestion 
we hope proves helpful 


CAPE-LIKE YOKE MADE 

SEPARATE AND ANNED- 

SEWED TO DRESS ACROSS 
SHOULDERS 


THIMBLE 
JINGLES 


— MT a 
WAU 
AUIS 


To get BOOK of INDIAN-CRAFTS and 
COSTUMES, write The Ronald Press Co., 
115 East 26th St., N.Y. City. $5. Your 
PTA or Library might buy for you. 


A quick little refresher! 


So many times and places chewing 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps give you a lift—such as when you're 
under dryer; motoring; after busy day. 


\ 


volume holds. But that quality must be 
fortified and rounded out with something 
more than sentimental sympathy. This 
something more which must go with 
vicariousness is awareness—the state of 
being aware of one’s self and of the 
persons with whom he is dealing. 

The book is easy reading. It contains 
a minimum of technical terminology and 
appears to be of considerable value to 
any person interested in education. 

—Walter C. Danie] 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN. 
CIPAL AT WORK, by Wn. JV. 
Hicks and Marshall C. Jameson. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1957. 332 pp. 


Do you want a book that’s breezy, 

That is relatively easy, 

That will be an ample pleasure to peruse? 

May I be a special pleader 

For a principals’ “bedside reader”, 

And advise that this is one for you 
to choose? 

It’s not erudite like Kyte is, 

But it’s low on jargon-itis, 

And it tells WHAT EVERY PRINCIPAL 

SHOULD KNOW. 

There’s no full-ness as in Otto, 

But the authors have their motto: 

If it’s progress you would make, just 
take it slow! 

It isn’t often that your reviewer is 
driven to doggerel. But the net effect of 
a job so well done, in terms of the daily 
life of the elementary principal, is to 
remove his thoughts one step above (or 
below) mere prose. 

We like this book. It’s eminently read- 
able and, while its recommendations may 
at times be inappropriate, they are always 
plausible and worthy of consideration. 

Our profession doesn’t need easy books 
for those among us who may be Redbirds 
or members of Group 3. What we should 
always welcome eagerly is a style which 
is terse, to the point, and un-adorned. 
More of us, pressed for time, laboring 
under tensions, will read our professional 
communications when they are thus adapt- 
ed to our needs and conditions of service. 

No, let’s not give this book to Seminar 
Sam just yet. Let’s let the principals in 
the schools read it, see themselves in 
action from chapter to chapter, and fil 
up their think-tanks with the good ideas 
that herein abide. 

—Dr. Nathan Kravetz 


(Dr. Kravetz recently became principal 
of Walgrove elementary school, Los At- 
geles city schools.) 


BOOK NOTES... 


Spring brings an influx of books from 
publishers — more, it seems, than at any 
other time of the year. There are new 
editions of perennial school favorites, and 
introductions of series that the publishers 
hope will become perennials. Macmillan 
readers and arithmetic books look good, 
the Heath English texts continue with 
their usual high standards. 

However, this spring also sees a new 
idea in the teaching of arithmetic. Louis 
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Grant Brandes, principal at Encinal High 
in Alameda, has brought out a book which 
is a collection of Cross-Number Puzzles. 
Based on the idea of a crossword puzzle, 
the book uses arithmetic problems as 
clues, and numbers instead of letters in 
the puzzle squares. The idea certainly 
seems valid, and should arouse more will- 
ingness on the part of the pupil to work 
arithmetic than the usual set of problems. 
Additional interest is stirred by the use 
of cartoon figures scattered throughout 
the book. Mr. Brandes acknowledges sug- 
gestions and materials received from teach- 
ers throughout the country. The teacher 
edition contains 226 pages and costs $2.50; 
student edition, 156 pages, $2.00. Write 
J. Weston Walch, Publisher, Box 1075, 
Portland, Maine for his folder, “Invitation 
to be a pioneer in the teaching of mathe- 
matics,” which gives more information 
about the book. 

Dr. Will Hayes, Journal contributor, 
writes our editor a recipe for avoiding 
ulcers: “a job should be a means to live 
as you wish.” Hmm. Which has nothing 
to do with the news that he has written 
a juvenile titled The Biggest Pine Tree, 
a readable story on lumbering. 32 pages, 
$2.00. Order from Melmont Publishers, 
through Carl J. Leibel, Inc., 1236 S. 
Hatcher Avenue, Puente, Calif. 

No. 1 and 2 of Volume I of Book Talk 
have been received in the Journal office. 
This is a new publication issued by the 
Library Section of the Los Angeles City 
Schools and is edited by Mrs. Mildred 
Frary. The masthead has been designed 
by Leo Politi, noted California author and 
illustrator of children’s books, and winner 
of the Caldecott Medal for distinguished 
illustration for children in 1950. Book Talk 
will be issued quarterly and will bring 
to teachers information about authors, 
books and children’s reading. 


Speaking of reading, there is a new 
book out on this subject, written by Mrs. 
Ruth Tooze, Director of the Children’s 
Book Caravan. Titled Your Children Want 
to Read, it purports to be neither a study 
of children’s literature nor a textbook for 
the teaching of reading, but simply a book 
intended to stimulate the thinking of 
teachers and parents and bring about 
their careful analysis of reading in our 
social order, and to provide some specific 
knowledge of books and authors to meet 
the needs and interests of today’s growing 
child. 222 pages, $5. Prentice-Hall, New 
York. 

Do you have the latest list of publica- 
tions put out by National School Public 
Relations Association? Write this NEA 
department for a copy if you haven't. 
There are many worth-while pamphlets 
listed. Noteworthy is It Starts in the Class- 
room, the public relations newsletter for 
classroom teachers, containing reports of 
actual techniques used by teachers in re- 
porting to parents, building staff morale, 
working with community leaders, inter- 
pretiny work of the classroom. Single an- 
nual subscription for this newsletter is $2. 


ASCD has just released its 1957 year- 
book, titled Research for Curriculum Im- 
provement. A plea for orderly, scientific 
curri 


lum changes, the yearbook urges 
that research studies be conducted in 
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Southern California 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


June 24-August 2; August 5-August 31 
Numerous courses will be offered in all 
divisions of the University — graduate 
and undergraduate. Faculty includes 
many distinguished professors. Organ- 
ized social, cultural, and recreational 
activities are provided. Freeways lead 
to campus. 

For Bulletin, write to 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7 





HAWAII 


6 WEEKS — $450 


Here's a trip that's cheaper than staying 
home! Rate includes round-trip air, room 
at Waikiki Surf Hotel, Oahu sightseeing 
and Luau at Queen's Surf. Attend Summer 
Session or just loaf, as you wish. Ask for 
quotation for shorter stay. Free folder. 


EUROPE — From $375 
Hilton Tours swatieo. cau 


VALLEJO, CALIF. 


CANDY—CHOCOLATE 







A Ready-To-Eat Dessert 


A food that fits 
right into the 
picture of 
family eating pleasure 


|= the food energy of candy and chocolate is so rapidly 


absorbed into the bloodstream, candy gives you a quick lift. 


Remember—candy is an excellent source of carbohydrates. That’s why 


it spares protein. If your body does not get enough carbohydrate for 


energy purposes, it “borrows” from the protein which you eat for growth 


and tissue repair. So get your lift this easy, delightful way—with candy! 


4 


Please send me your free educational 
material: 

. 4-color chart (17” x 22”) 

. Candy—A Teachers Aid Booklet 

. Film (Candy and Nutrition) Information 

. Table—Food Composition of Some 
Candy and Desserts 


mon 


Name 


School or Organization 


Address. 
AE satis nc pete Ase 
Fa ee Please type or print—— — Oo — -- — 


-NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION @ 221 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 4 


For Distribution to Students: (Limited | 

copies on request) | 

5. Candy—Chocolate including informa- 
tion on the big 3 nutrients, the history | 
of candy, and agricultural products 
used 


6. Favorite Songs 


aa saa 
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classrooms instead of remote laboratories. 
Copies may be obtained from ASCD at 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., at $4. 

The Yearbook of School Law, by Dr. 
Lee O. Garber, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has just been issued in its 1957 
edition. Like the others in this series, it 
deals with the most important cases in 
education decided during a single year. 
160 pages, $3. Interstate Printers and 
Publishers, Danville, Illinois. 


With the publication of the 6th edition 
of A Basic Book Collection for High 
Schools, American Library Association is 
offering any one of the three Basic Book 
Collections, (elementary, junior high, or 
high school) in combination wi’h a new 





or additional subscription to The Booklist 
and Subscription Books Bulletin. Write 
ALA, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, for 
complete price list on the combination. 


G. and C. Merriam has published a new 
edition of their unabridged dictionary, 
the first new copyright since 1950. The 
publishers state that it is the only una- 
bridged dictionary completely revised and 
rewritten in four decades. 

Peter Thomas Conmy, Oakland librarian 
and director of historical research, NSGW, 
has written a booklet on The Historic 
Spanish Origin of California’s Community 
Property Law and Its Development and 
Adaption to Meet the Needs of an Ameri- 
can State. It is paper-covered, 25 pages. 

—Vivian Toewe 


Announcing the Tiw 
WINSTON ARITHMETIC PRACTICE BOOKS 


to accompany the new state adopted Winston Arithmetics 
Grades 3-4-5-6-7-8 


Ready for distribution and class use for the opening of school in September. 


Just look at these features! 


7 Designed for practice—not for development. 


i For the easiest scoring you ever saw, all answers are arranged in straight 
columns down the pupil’s page or in straight rows across the page. 


i A Teachers Edition gives you all answers on each page just as they are 


to appear in the pupil’s edition. 


(4 Every page, a color page. 


(@ Every work page keyed to definite page or pages in Winston Arithmetic 
Series so that correlation between text and practice book is complete. 


(4 Chapter tests parallel text—These tests are non-standardized. Their pur- 
poses are to mark progress, test for achievement, determine standings 
and assist the teacher in marking and grading the pupil. 


4 Not a crowded page in the 144 pages of each book. Plenty of work space 


for the pupil. 


The only series of practice books that parallels your new Arithmetic 
Textbooks—written by the same authors 


BRUECKNER—MERTON—GROSSNICKLE 


and published by The John C. Winston Company 


For further details write to: 


The John C. Winston Company 
190 Waverly Drive 
Pasadena 2, California 


Order From: 
VROMANS 


Corner S. Pasadena Ave. 
and Waverly Drive 
Pasadena 2, 
California 


What 3: 
Like to 


Know Is. 


Professional questions 


answered by 

HARRY A. FOSDICK 
Secretary of CTA Personnel 
Standards Commission 





Chest X-Rays 


Q. Is it legal for a school board or 
county to force teachers to take chest 
X-rays? My doctor has advised me not 
to take such an X-ray, saying that | 
already have been exposed to enough 
radiation. 


Ans. The Legislature did enact 
provisions permitting city or county 
boards of education to require that 
teachers have chest X-rays. However, 
I haven’t encountered any city or 
county board which would not exempt 
a teacher whose doctor advised that 
additional exposure to radiation would 
be dangerous. I feel sure that such a 
statement from your physician would 
solve the problem. 


Retirement A ge 


Q. I understand that except in case 
of disability, the law provides that a 
teacher cannot draw retirement benefits 
until he is 55 years of age or older. 
Since many governmental units provide 
retirement for 25 or 30 years of service 
regardless of age, wouldn’t a lowering 
of this 55-year minimum encourage 
young people to look with favor on 
entering the teaching profession? Many 
teachers complete 30 years of service 
at the age of 51 or 52. 


Ans. Provisions for early retirement 
might aid in recruiting new teachers. 
but it seems equally likely that this 
would encourage early departure from 
the classrooms and thereby intensify the 
need for still more recruits. Few people 
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CHART RACK 


+ Adjustable—maximum 
height 53!/2 inches 
¢ Strong light Frame 
+» Aluminum parts anodized 
satin finish 
+ Won't tip or wobble even 
under heavy load 
¢ Rubber caps on base 
« Extra large chart holders 
« Easily stored—light i in weight 
« Attractive classroom furniture 
« Choice of chalk board 
or screen projection surface 


+ New functional desigr : 


COWAN PRODUCTS INC. 
808 R STREET SACRAMENTO 
Pioneers in light metal school products 


SUMMER POSITIONS OPEN 
at KENNOLYN CAMPS 
located in Santa Cruz Mountains, 

8 miles from Santa Cruz 
Director of Waterfront 
Director of Horsemanship (English) 
Director of Trail Riding (Western or English) 
Director of Crafts 
Registered Nurse 


Also Counselors for Kennolyn’s Hi-Camp for 
high school age. Experienced in teen-age work. 


CAN USE MARRIED COUPLES 
Write: 
Max Caldwell, Box 55, Soquel, California 





UNIV. OF SAN FRANCISCO 1957 SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
VALENCIA, Spain: July 1-August 3 
Summer School with optional tour of Europe. 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico: June 24-July 27 
Summer School in beautiful city of Guadalajara 
GRAND TOUR OF EUROPE: July and August. 
14 countries. Everything First Class. 
For those who wish to travel only. 


INFORMATION: Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez 
Univ. of San Francisco, San Francisco 17, Calif. 















Your Holiday Adventure in 
SOUTHERN EUROPE & THE NEAR EAST 
Italy, Greece, Turkey and Holy Lands 
Luxury Hotels—Reservations Limited 
$1549 BY AIR—32 DAYS—DEPART N. Y. JUNE 30 
College Credit Optional 

Europe Extension Available 

Write or Wire the Tour Director: 
DR. GUY M. DAVIS, JR., CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 








CARDBOARD CUT-OUT LETTERS 


Redikut Letters for Audio-Visual Aids, Bulletin 
Boards, Exhibits, Posters, Letter Patterns, Signs, 
Displays, etc. Available in nine popular sizes, 
nine standard colors and also the uncolored 
letters. Write for samples, brochure and prices. 


THE REDIKUT LETTER COMPANY 


185 North Prairie Ave., Hawthorne, California 
lana eee ee eee a a 


TOMORROW 
an G BOOK 


$109: ) THE MODERN WAY 
TO TEACH DRAWING 


AUDIO-VISUAL DRAWING PROGRAM 





Box 381 Corlbod Colforme 


GSS Elementary Science 
MICROSCOPES 
Prepared Slides ¢ Mirror and Electric Models 


FREE LITERATURE 
American made e 77,000 in U.S. Schools 


GENERAL SCIENCE SERVICE CO. 
P.O. BOX 8423 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINNESOTA 
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at the age of 52 would consider that 
their period of profitable service to the 
schools had been passed. 

As for other governmental units, the 
only ones I know about which offer 
retirement based solely on years of 
service are those in which physical 
hazards and the individual’s physical 
condition are important considerations 
of employability. These include the 
military services and many retirement 
systems provided for police and fire 
departments. 

The cost factor also must be consid- 
ered, since actuarial experts say that 
permissive earlier retirement, even at 
lower rates of benefits, would increase 
the total cost of the retirement system 

In spite of this, there is nothing to 
prevent you or a group of teachers from 
recommending such a program to the 
CTA State Retirement Committee, or 
to your appropriate Section committee. 
These groups are interested in studying 
all suggestions considered desirable by 
members. 


Prior Service Credit 


Q. After one year of teaching and 
four years of military service, I re- 
turned to the same Southern California 
district and was given credit for three 
years of service on the salary schedule. 
I have now transferred to a district in 
the Bay area and I would like to know 
whether or not this district where I’m 
now employed is obliged to give same 
credit for prior experience as was given 
me by my former district. 


Ans. The amount of credit given for 
experience in other districts on the sal- 
ary schedule of any school district 
depends entirely on the salary policies 
of the district of current employment. 
No district is obligated to recognize 
credit given by another district. 

I would suggest that you check the 
salary schedule and policy of your 
present district to make sure that the 
prior service credit extended to you has 
been in accordance with the stated 
policy of your governing board. If it 
is, you would have no grounds for 
claiming additional salary. 


Public Criticism 


Q. Is it ethical for a teacher to dis- 
cuss and condemn in a magazine article 
the educational practices followed in 
his school district, provided that per- 
sonalities remain anonymous? 

















































ALOHA 


@® HAWAII CALLS TOURS — KING and 
QUEEN of Vacations—10 to 14 days 
via air and ship—includes best hotel, 
sightseeing, luau, special parties. 


Groups lv. weekly—escorted $348 


by famous ALIKA. From 


@ HULA HOLIDAY — 7 days — hotel and 
sightseeing. Groups 


leave weekly 


@ HAWAII FUNCRUISE—For the time of 
your life join the Lions Funcruise leav- 
ing June 29, visiting 4 islands, SS Lur- 
line & Matsonia. From $612. 


Reserve Early @ Folders Available 


HAWAII 


TRAVEL CENTER 649 So. Olive St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. TR 4746 











Second Annual 


Folk Dance Workshop 


at Santa Barbara 
August 18 - 24 
* 


































Dances of MEXICO, SPAIN, 
ARGENTINA, ENGLAND, 
SWITZERLAND, POLAND, 

AUSTRIA, GERMANY, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
YUGOSLAVIA 
* 















































Methods and materials for 
Teaching Folk Dances 
to Children 
* 

] semester unit of credit 
* 

This workshop will be held on the 
beautiful new seaside campus of the 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


College. Board and room available in 
the ultra-modern residence hall. 


MAIL COUPON FOR MORE 
INFORMATION 















































































University of California Extension 
129 E. Carrillo Street 

Santa Barbara, California 

Please send me complete informa- 
tion on the 1957 Folk Dance Work- 
shop at Santa Barbara. 
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Ty 
Vocation 
Vacation 
Variety 


ed 


SESSIONS 
1957 


You'll enjoy your summer in Oregon! 
Combine scholastic achievement on an 
Oregon Campus with a variety of vacation 
activities in this land of inviting ocean 
beaches, towering, snow-capped moun- 
tains, vast forests, sweeping plains...a 
land that beckons the student, the hiker, 
the fisherman, the hunter, the camera en- 
thusiast, the camper. 


This year it's OREGON for scholastic achievement 
and vacation variety! 


June 17 to August 9 
OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON . 
PORTLAND SESSION 


. Corvallis 
. ... Eugene 
Portland 


SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE 
JUNE 11-AUGUST 2 
Post Sessions —AUGUST 5 to 16 or 23 
EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE .._.. La Grande 
JUNE 18-AUGUST 9 
Post Session —AUGUST 12-30 
OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION... Monmouth 
JUNE 18-AUGUST 9 
Post Session —AUGUST 12-23 


Ashland 


For catalogs and detailed information write to 
Director of Summer Sessions 


x Oregon State System 


>.) of Higher Education 
‘sf Room 204X7, 1620 S. W. Park 
Portland 1, Oregon 


Authorized by 
OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Ans. The Code of Ethics states that 
“criticism is valid which stems from a 
desire to improve the educational proc- 
ess and which is directed at issues 
rather than personalities.” However, 
the appropriate channels for such criti- 
cism must be considered. 

There should be no question if the 
article is for a professional journal. If 
a magazine of general circulation is 
contemplated, the public relations effect 
of the article must be considered. 
Would it cause public concern over 
educational practices in local schools? 
Could it possibly create or stimulate the 
type of school-comunity friction which 
makes progress difficult? These and 
many other questions should be pon- 
dered seriously before a teacher chooses 
public print as a channel for expression 
of disagreements over educational 
theory or practice in local schools. 


Sick Leave 


Q. There has been considerable dis- 
cussion in our school on sick leave 
rights, and we would like you to explain 
exactly what our rights as teachers are 
in respect to leave for illness or 
accident. 


Ans. The Education Code clearly 
provides that each teacher is entitled 
to 10 days leave for illness, accident or 
quarantine each year, at any time dur- 
ing the year when leave is needed. In 
other words, you need not accumulate 
the 10 days as the year progresses. 
There is no salary deduction for these 
days, and any unused days of leave 
may be accumulated from year to year 
without limit. Thus, if you taught 
without using any leave for 18 years, 
you could afford a nervous breakdown 
for the whole school year on full pay. 

Up to 1953 there was a limit of 40 
days to the amount of unused sick leave 
which could be accumulated. Thus a 
teacher who was credited with 40 days 
at that time might have a maximum 
of 80 days leave during the current year 
without loss of salary if he had used 
none of his leave since 1953. Next year 
the maximum which could have accrued 
would be 90 days. 

So far as I know, Los Angeles is the 
only school system which has adopted 
a policy permitted in the Education 
Code providing that instead of 10 days 
cumulative sick leave at full pay, the 
district deducts not more than half sal- 
ary for all sick leave up to five months. 

In all other districts, exclusive of the 


cumulative sick leave at full pay, a 
teacher is entitled to leave up to an 
additional five months and the amount 
deducted from the salary in any month 
shall not exceed the sum which is 
actually paid a substitute employed to 
fill his position. The amount paid the 
substitute during any month must be 
less than the salary due the absent 
employee. 

Even more liberal district policies are 
permitted by the Education Code, but 
these are the minimum provisions guar. 
anteed by state law. 


To Get Credentials 


Q. What requirements are necessary 
to obtain a teaching credential if a per- 
son has an A.B. degree in a field other 
than education? 


Ans. Requirements for teaching cre- 
dentials vary according to the specific 
credential for which you are applying. 
I would suggest that you send an off- 
cial transcript of your college courses 
to the Credentials Office, State Depart- 
ment of Education, 721 Capitol Ave- 
nue, Sacramento 14, and request an 
evaluation regarding the additional 
work which would be required for an 
elementary, secondary, or special cre- 
dential. The Department of Education 
at your nearest state college probably 
would perform the same service for you. 

If you're able to obtain a position in 
a district which is unable to find a 
regularly credentialed teacher, you 
probably could obtain a_ provisional 
credential under which you could serve 
while completing the work required for 
a regular certificate. It would be advis- 
able, though, to complete as many of 
the required professional courses as 
possible before attempting to teach. 


Reenter Profession 


Q. May I express the interest and 
help that I've had from regular read- 
ing of Wuat Ip Like To Know Is— 
section of the JouRNAL, and at the same 
time ask a question faced by one of our 
teachers? Is it possible for a teacher to 
retire and then reenter the profession 
six months or so later by notifying the 
retirement board of intention to do so? 
What would be the method of cancel- 
ling her retirement benefits and reit- 
stating her teaching credential? 


Ans. Indeed you may, and thanks! 
A teacher can reenter the profession 
at any time after retiring by notifying 
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SELECT A 


EUROPEAN SUMMER TOUR 
TO FIT YOUR NEEDS! 


Enjoy the companionship of experi- 
enced travelers who know the conti- 
nent intimately, who can direct you 
“off the beaten path” to places of his- 
toric and scenic interest you might 
otherwise not see. Earn college credit 
as you travel under the leadership of 
a professor of many years’ experience. 


These tours may interest you: 


42 Day Western Europe, $757 or $969. 

55 Day Northern-Western Europe, $995 
or $1195. 

59 Day Western-Southern Europe, $995 
or $1195. 

72 Day Northern - Southern Europe, 
$1236 or $1442. 


Attend summer school at the Univ. of 
Geneva, four-weeks term, $595. This 
figure includes tuition and round-trip 
airflight, N. Y. to N. Y. 


Separate tours embark to Europe on 
June 26 and July 9. Return dates are 
August 19 an i nage 5. Plan early 
to be in one of these parties. 

For complete information contact: 


Office of Travel Education 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


1121 West 79th Street, Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


All travel arrangements by Study Abroad, 
250 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19, N.Y. 







New LIPPINCOTT books 
by California authors 


























HELLO, MRS. 
PIGGLE-WIGGLE 


By Betty MacDon- 
ALD. Pictures by Hil- 
ary Knight. Mrs. Pig- 
gle-Wiggle offers five 
hilarious new cures for 
difficult youngsters. 
Many pictures by the 
artist who created 
Eloise. 5% x 8. 128 pp. 
$2.50 


MR. CHARLIE’S 
CAMPING TRIP 


By Epirn THacHer Hurp. Pictures by 
Clement Hurd. Mr. Charlie, who man- 
aged a gas station last year, now takes 
a jolly vacation in the mountains with 
Mrs. Charlie. 7 x 8%. 32 pp. Side- 
sewn, reinforced. $2.00 


CHILDREN OF LIGHT 


By KarHertnE WicMmore Eyre. Illus- 
trate by Artur Marokvia. A moving, 
exciting story based on the discovery 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls in a desert 
Cave 6 x 8%. 128 pp. April 24. $2.75 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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the Retirement Board of his reappoint- 
ment. Any necessary forms or steps 
beyond the original notification will be 
taken care of by the State Teachers 
Retirement Board. 

Since a credential isn’t affected by 
retirement, no action would be neces- 
sary in that respect unless the creden- 
tial was due for renewal anyway. 


Computing Pay 

Q. In preparing federal income tax 
reports and claiming exclusion of in- 
come received while ill, part of which 
time was spent in the hospital, it’s nec- 
essary to know one’s weekly rate of pay. 
I’m under contract from September 1 
to June 30, but receive my salary in 
twelve installments. How would I com- 
pute my weekly or daily pay? 


Ans. The simplest way of safely 
determining your weekly rate of pay is 
to divide your annual salary by the 
number of weeks you were in service 
from the start of the school year until 
your duties are completed in June. 
Most districts are using the 40-week 
year in computing salary deductions. 
If you use this method, you would 
include Saturdays and Sundays if these 
two days immediately preceded or fol- 
lowed the days on which you were 
absent. 

Possibly even simpler if your district 
uses the 40-week year would be to 
divide the annual salary by 280 and 
multiply the quotient by the number of 
days absent, including any week-end 
days involved. 


sae 


FOFFICE _ | 


Licensees 


“Does this school have a gifted child 
program?” 





Polar Flight to Europe 


Fast, Direct, Fabulous! 


Enjoy all the best in Evrope—unforgettable sights, 
music, and art; carefree travel in private coach; 
excellent accommodations. 60 days of delight! 
Write for folder. 


DREWES TOURS 


10804 Ashby Avenue, Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


New Nature Catalog #5A FREE 


Covers mainly western nature study. 
Maps, charts, games, books, booklets, 
records, collecting equipment, etc. 


NATUREGRAPH CO. 
San Martin, California 


on the 
Campus-by-the-Sea 


June 24 - August 2 
(six weeks) 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


SPANISH COLONIAL ARTS 


This integrated 1957 summer session pro- 
gram in several departments includes lec- 


tures by distinguished speakers, field trips, 
concerts, exhibitions based on the 16th- 
18th century Spanish colonial period. 





@ Teaching Credential Programs: 
Elementary 
Kindergarten-Primary 
Junior High 
General Secondary 
Special Secondaries 

@ Offerings in regular departments of 
instruction 


@ Residence hall accommodations and 
meals available on campus. Cam- 
pus beach and pool open to stu- 
dents. Community offers a rich 
program of cultural events. 


Send Coupon for Information 
Registrar, University of California 
Santa Barbara College, Goleta, Calif. 


Please send 1957 Summer Session Bul- 
letin to: 


City & State 
[j I am interested in Spanish Colonial 
Arts Program. 


(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 
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For complete catalogue write to 
Dean of the 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


College of the Pacific 
STOCKTON 4, CALIFORNIA 


TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS START 
JUNE 18 and JULY 22 


19 5 7 


Teacher Education 


A modern education curriculum to vitalize teaching and supervision, and 
leading to many credential recommendations and advanced degrees 


Special Features 


CLINICAL THERAPY PROGRAM WORKSHOP IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
in regular sessions June 24 to July 12 


FAMILY LIFE WORKSHOP WORKSHOP IN DELINQUENCY 
June 18 to June 28 (at Deuel Vocational Institution) 
COLUMBIA THEATRE COMPANY = July | to 12 


June 23 to August || 
PACIFIC FOLK DANCE CAMP ——~PACIFIC MARINE STATION 
regular & intersession (June 10-17) 


July 29 to August 10 
(Earn from | to 14 units PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 
June 24 to July 28 


in C.O.P. Summer Sessions) 





You, Too, Can Take a Trip 


This Summer... 
and Get an 


Education 
with 
WCNS 


You will get a welcoming hand at West Coast Nature School, the college science 
course of three trips that gives you the technicalities with an informality. 
1957 SESSIONS 
@ June 16-22—Mendocino Woodlands @ June 23-29—Sequoia National Park 
@ June 30-July 6—Cambria Pines 





One semester unit of upper division credit is given for each trip. Instruction, led by 
outstanding professionals, is in the field—the fun way of learning. For registration 
and further information write to... 


MOT UaO 


SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 
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ON HOODWINKING THE 
PUBLIC... 


(Continued from page 33) 


cation for the U.S.A. as a whole. Here 
is the enrollment in such a school: 


Number Per Cent 
9th grade 155 81 
10th grade 135 27 
llth grade 115 23 
12th grade 95 19 
Total 500 100 


Next, we need to set forth the U‘S, 
Office of Education breakdowns for the 
enrollments in mathematics subjects 
noted above whenever two different 
subjects are included under the same 
name. Here is what we get when this 
is done: 


% of Total 
Student 
Body 
Taking the Length of Course 
Subject and Grade in 
in 1950 Which Offered 
Elementary algebra 20 1 yr.; 9th grade 
General mathematics 13 1 yr.; 9th (4/5) 


and 10th (1/5) 


Plane geometry 10 1 yr.; 10th grade 
Intermediate algebra 7 1 yr.; 11th grade 
Solid geometry 8 \% yr.; 12th grade 
Trigonometry 2 l% yr.; 12th grade 


Now let us get down to our little 
problem in arithmetic. Twenty per 
cent of the total student body takes 
elementary algebra, the U.S. Office of 
Education reports: this gives us 20 per 
cent of 500 pupils, or 100 youngsters 
out of the 155 freshmen who are en- 
rolled in algebra. 

Thirteen per cent of the total stu. 
dent body, or 65 pupils, are taking 
general mathematics. Four-fifths, or 52, 
of these youngsters are freshmen. One- 
fifth, or 13, are 10th graders. 

In the 9th grade, then, 100 (alge- 
bra) plus 52 (general mathematics), 
or 152 pupils out of the 155 in the 
class, are taking mathematics. This is 
98 per cent of the class. 

This figure is in error only to what- 
ever extent (a) youngsters from some 
other grade are enrolled in the 9th 
grade course in elementary algebra, or 
(b) more or fewer than four-fifths of 
the enrollees in general mathematics are 
9th graders. This error is probably not 
over 2 per cent in either direction. 

By applying the procedure already 
noted for elementary algebra and get- 
eral mathematics in the 9th grade to 
the other mathematics subjects in the 
grade in which each is offered, here is 
what we get: mathematics is taken by 
49 per cent of the 10th graders, by 3 
per cent of the 11th graders, and by 
somewhere between 16 per cent and 
26 per cent of the 12th graders— 
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depending upon the extent to which 
the same pupils enroll for both solid 
geometry and trigonometry. 

When we take the 1950 enrollment 
data supplied by the U.S. Office of 


FOUR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW BOOKS OF 
READINGS...FRESH 
AND EXCITING IN 


LITERATURE 


Here Education for what they really are— APPEARANCE... 

/ i.e., data for but one of the pupils’ four THOROUGHLY FOR HIG H SCHOO LS 
— years in high school—and apply them READABLE AND 

31 successively for each of the pupils’ four TEACHABLE 

af years, we discover that only about 5 per Here are books which develop under- 
= cent of our high school youngsters are standing, appreciation, and enjoyment 
ee liege dag: igen ee of good literature. All the selections, 
> US, these days. The critics, it will be 

or the recalled, were booby trapped into say- many by contemporary authors, are 
bjects ing that this figure is 45 per cent. good reading—and good writing. All 
ferent Let’s stay with the mathematics story were carefully chosen to make read- 
same a little longer. Let’s credit all of the 


n this 1900 high school pupils with having ing attractive to teen-agers. 


had work in mathematics. Since only 
8 per cent of all youths of high school 
age were in the public high school at 


These books were prepared under the 
guidance and supervision of an advi- 





| Coume all in 1900, it follows that no more than sory board of 8 outstanding teachers, 
Hered 8 per cent of all American youths could assisted by a second group of 12 other 
) grade possibly have been taking any work in Sie: esitietiaiiiiias teachers who prepared the editorial 
an high school mathematics in the good old : ow 
hank days at the turn of the century. In es equipment. 
~— 1950, 64 per cent of all youngsters of 
= high school age were attending the 
h grad 
ne public high school (another 13 per cent G | N N AN D COMPANY 
* little were in private schools). If we make 260 FIFTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3 
y per allowances for repeaters, not 98 per 
takes cent but about 95 per cent of the 9th 
fice of graders were enrolled in high school 
20 per mathematics in 1950. This figures out 
1gsters at about 60 per cent of all youngsters Summer School at WE E 
re en- of high school age in this country as 
compared with the figure of 8 per cent An Outstanding Educational Program in a Matchless Natural Setting 
il stu- for 1900. The ratio here is about 7% 
taking to 1 in favor of the 1950 public high TWO SESSIONS 
or 52, school. . 
One- By the procedure already demon- Six Weeks 
strated for mathematics it can be shown 
(alge- that well over 90 per cent of all pupils June I7-July 26 
atics), take one or more courses in science —== 
in the during their public high school careers " 
This is these days. This figures out at 58 per Nine Weeks 
cent or more of all youths of high 
what- school age in the USA. Again, the fig- June 17-Aug. I6 
some ure for 1900 couldn’t possibly have —_—— 
e 9th been over 8 per cent, and again the ‘ . 
ra, Of ratio is in the order of 7 to 1 in favor B. A. in Education, 
ths of of the 1950 school. Ed. M. and B. A. 
ics are As for foreign languages, if as much 
ly not F} as one-third of the 1950 enrollment in Degrees 
n. ; ) Latin was in the 9th grade, to say noth- oma 
lready ing to the other foreign languages in ‘ ificati 
; ; Washington Certification 
1 gen & — 9th grade pupils can enroll, then Pe 
ide to a larger proportion of all youths of high : 
in the J) — school age living in this country in 19530 | FOR INFORMATION WRITE THE REGISTRAR Varied Workshops 
ere iS F) Were receiving foreign language instruc- 
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Arm Your School with 


CONALERT 
the Conelrad Monitor 


Kaar’s Conalert is the automatic Civil De- 
fense Conelrad ‘sentry’: Specially designed 
for use by schools, municipalities, and 
radio stations, CONALERT assures you of 
receiving all Conelrad Radio Alerts and 
messages. 


The CONALERT Features: 


@ Five preset standard broadcast 
channels including 640 Ke and 
1240 Ke 

@ Silent or aural monitoring 

@ Automatic visual and audible 
alarm 

@ Excellent audio quality—equal 
to the finest home radio 

FCDA LISTED Provide your school with 
safety now! For additional 
information write 


ENGINEERING CORP. 


2961 Middlefield Rd. 
Palo Alto, California 


FOR YOUR 
SUMMER SCHOOL NEEDS 


Pepperdine College, in the heart of 
Southern California, offers a summer 
program geared to the needs of teach- 
ers. Following are some specific ex- 
amples: 


1. Four consecutive two-weeks workshops, 
each one offering two units of credit, 
conducted by experts in these fields: 
construction and use of better reading 
materials, June 25 to July 5; prepara- 
tion of nature study materials, July 22 
to August 2; the gifted child, August 5 
to August 16; the retarded child, Au- 
gust 19 to August 30. Teachers may 
take any or all of these special work- 
shops. 


2. Symposium on the understanding and 
education of exceptional children, lec- 
tures and discussions conducted by 
visiting experts and personnel of the 
College Psychology-Speech Clinic. 

3. A full program of courses in the liberal 
arts. 


. A special program for teachers with 
provisional credentials. 

Summer school at Pepperdine will be 
in two sessions, the first for six weeks 
from June 24 to August 2, the second 
for four weeks from August 5 to August 
30. Or, teachers may enroll for the 
special workshops during the dates in- 
dicated. 

For summer catalog and other informa- 
tion, write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 


PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 


1121 West 79th Street 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


118 of the U.S. Office of Education 
reports that half of the public high 
schools were offering no physics, that 
roughly a quarter were offering neither 
physics nor chemistry, and that 23 per 
cent were offering no geometry in a 
recent year. Some people quote these 
figures about schools to give the impres- 
sion that whopping percentages of 
pupils are unable to enroll for these 
subjects. 

The very same U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion bulletin states in bold-faced type 
that the schools concerned are the 
smaller institutions, that the equivalent 
of fewer than 2 per cent of all public 
high school pupils are enrolled in the 
schools in which neither chemistry nor 
physics is offered, and that less than 
6 per cent of all pupils are attending 
the schools in which geometry is not 
being taught. The bulletin also made 
it clear that the survey was for one year 
only, that it is a common practice in the 
smaller schools to teach chemistry and 
physics in alternate years, and that no 
inquiry was made as to whether physics 
had been taught the preceding year or 
whether it was scheduled for the one 
following. Since not over one-sixth of 
all pupils are enrolled in that 50 per 
cent of the public high schools having 
the smaller enrollments, it follows that 
no more than a sixth of the pupils— 
and much more likely no more than 
about a twelfth—are denied the oppor- 
tunity to study physics. 

Some critics say that the reason 
that certain mathematics and science 
courses aren't offered in some high 
schools these days is because the school 
administrators and professors of educa- 
tion discourage the inclusion of these 
subjects in the high school curriculum. 
Nothing is said about the fact that the 
number of newly-trained teachers of 
mathematics and science turned out by 
the colleges and universities decreased 
by 53 per cent and 59 per cent, respec- 
tively, from 1950 to 1955, or that in 
the fall of 1955 there was only 1 new 
teacher of mathematics for every 19 
high schools in this country, 1 new 
teacher of chemistry for every 119 
schools, and 1 new teacher of physics 
for every 250 schools. 

It has also been estimated by some- 
one—we don’t know who—that 1,500 
high schools dropped some or all of 
their courses in mathematics or science 
this past year. But nothing was said by 
the person who announced this estimate 
about the fact that over 1,800 of our 
public high schools enroll fewer than 
50 pupils, that the faculties of these 


schools are woefully small, that each 
of the teachers frequently has to handle 
as many as four or five different subjects 
every day, that the pay in these little 
schools is usually low, and that, scarce 
creatures that they are, qualified teach- 
ers of mathematics and science are not 
obliged either to come into or to remain 
in these impossible situations. 


BUDGET BATTLE... 
(Continued from page 11) 


higher local taxes. Dr. Corey chal- 
lenged the organization’s inference that 
elementary districts would have to levy 
a tax rate of $1.35 per $100 of assessed 
valuation to receive the full amount of 
State aid called for under the founda- 


tion program. 

While sentiment on the finance and 
tax program continued to take shape, 
action was pending on a variety of 
other issues of importance to education. 


Program Makes Progress 


Plans were going forward for action 
on several of CTA-sponsored bills. 
Hearings were to be set shortly on 
measures to provide survivor benefits 
in addition to those already available 
under the State Teachers Retirement 
System, and to extend tenure to all 
districts with 250 or more a.d.a. and to 
give probationary teachers a written 
statement of dismissal reasons if they 
request it. 

In addition legislative approval was 
expected on the CTA proposal for a 
$50,000 appropriation to finance an 
actuarial valuation of the cost of allow- 
ing partial credit under the California 
retirement system for teaching service 
rendered in other states. 

With more than 900 bills affecting 
public education and the teaching pro- 
fession among those being considered, 
and with the finance bill occupying the 
spotlight, education was this year com- 
ing in for its full share of legislative 
attention. 


CONFERENCE TO STUDY 
USE OF LEISURE 


A national conference to study the 
responsibilities of the public school in 
education for worthy use of leisure 
time will be held in Washington, D. C., 
May 15-18. It will be co-sponsored by 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
(AAHPER) and several NEA head- 
quarters units. Approximately 200 pet 
sons will be invited to attend. 
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University of 


CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


At BERKELEY—Two Sessions of Six Weeks 
Each—June 17 to July 27; July 29 to 
September 7. Tuition Fee $60 for each 

Session. 


At SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE—One Ses- 
sion of Six Weeks. June 24 to August 2. 
Tuition Fee $60. 


At LOS ANGELES—One Session of Six 
Weeks. June 24 to August 2. Tuition fee 
$60. One Session of Eight Weeks. June 
24 to August 16. Tuition Fee $80. 


Vide variety of courses, Graduate and 
Undergraduate. Courses have been 
planned to meet all phases of Teacher 
Training — requirements for creden- 
tials, courses meeting California State 
requirements for teachers from other 
States as well as California, refresher 
courses—and courses leading to Grad- 
uate degrees. 





FOR BULLETIN, address University 
of California Summer Sessions Office, 
(T), Berkeley 4; or 405 Ililgard Ave., 
(T), Los Angeles 24; or Registrar, 
— Barbara College (T), Goleta, 
Calif. 


We're waiting for you at the 


AUDUBON CAMP 


of California 


Tenth Season 
in the High Sierra near Donner Pass 
Summer sessions in conservation education. 
tag <-week periods starting June 23; July 7, 
a 1g. 4, 18. Two units college credit 
For descriptive folder, write 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
2426 Bancroft Way ° Berkeley, Calif. 
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May 31 Deadline 
For NEA Drive 


May 31 has been set as the final date 
for receipt of contributions toward the 
new NEA Center in Washington, D. C. 


A five-year campaign for construc- 
tion of a group of headquarters build- 
ing for National Education Association 
brought contributions from nearly 100,- 
000 American teachers through the 
efforts of local and state associations. 
Announcement that cash and pledges 
had reached the $7 million goal was 
made at the AASA convention in At- 
lantic City in February. The NEA 
Board of Directors at that time took 
formal action to set May 31 as the 
final date for life memberships on the 
installment plan. 


California piled up a total of $424,- © 


132.32 in building fund pledges and 
contributions against an original quota 
of $350,000. This state, with the largest 
NEA membership in the nation (as 
well as the largest state association 
membership) came through with more 
than $74,000 to spare over its estimated 
maximum effort. 


Jack Rees Named 
Outstanding Citizen 


Jack Rees, CTA President, has been 
voted Outstanding Citizen of his home 
town. 

The Hayward elementary school dis- 
trict superintendent of schools was 
voted the highest civic honor his town 
could bestow. The award was present- 
ed March 7 by the Hayward Lions 
Club. 

The citation read “for loyal, faithful, 
and unselfish efforts in the interest of 
the community”. In addition to his pro- 
fessional activity and leadership of 86,- 
000 member California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Rees is an active member of 
numerous local and national organiza- 
tions. 

He is a former director of the United 
Crusade and Community Chest, a past- 
president of the chamber of commerce 
and the Alameda County Teachers 
Association. His affiliations include 
NEA, CCPT, CASA, and California 
Education Study Council. For more 
than a year he served as chairman of 
the important Legislative committee of 


CTA. 












THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE 
OF FOREIGN STUDIES 


3rd Summer Session 
July 8 - August 21, 1957 


O 


Practical and Intensive Study of: 


LANGUAGES AND CIVILIZATIONS | 


of France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and | 
Russia (native instructors) 


O 
POLITICAL ARTS 


(Comparative History of Diplomacy, 
International Economics, Comparative 


Law, Asiatic Civilizations) 


O 


Graduate and Undergraduate 
Credits May Be Earned 


O 


On the Monterey Peninsula, renowned 
for its mild climate, scenic beauty and 
international community. 


CJ 
For full particulars write to: 


THE MONTEREY INSTITUTE 
OF FOREIGN STUDIES 
P. O. Box 1522 
Monterey, California 


Telephone: FR 2-3560 


YOUR PASSPORT 
TO FUN IN 









collection of information on 


, traveling in Mexico. Valuable tips on 


shopping, places to go and things to see. , 
Contains complete information on 
wardrobe, customs 

and tipping, etc. This 
handy booklet is 
yours FREE, simply 
\ by calling your 
Travel Agent or: 













—————— 


LOS ANGELES: MAdison 6-5571 “ 
SAN FRANCISCO -GArfield 1-2517 
SAN DIEGO: BElmont 4-7471 

EL PASO 3-5761 
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Disaster Conference 


Set for April 


Teachers with civil defense or disas- 
ter duties, or otherwise interested in 





school survival programs, are invited 4 
to any of a series of four conferences 
on the subject early in April. The 
schedule is: In 
Santa Barbara, Thursday, April 4; ah 
Stockton, Tuesday, April 9; San Fran. on 
cisco, afternoon of Tuesday, April 9, to th 
and morning of Wednesday, April 10, venie 
and Los Angeles, afternoon of Thurs- — 
day, April 11, and morning of Friday, _— 
April 12. 12: 
The conferences are sponsored jointly book! 
by the California State Department of iid 
Education and the California Disaster quent 
Office. They are the outgrowth of Railrc 
requests voiced at a recent meeting of 12. 
the California Association of School travel 
Dan Dawson, left, executive secretary of the California Elementary School Administrators, and individual requests credit 
Administrators Association, receives a plaque from Fred Ilechinger, president of | {rom numerous educators. 19° 
the Education Writers Association, at AASA convention recently in Atlantic City. purse 
Dr. Dawson was co-author with Samuel Moffat, of a series of articles in the : ‘ Incluc 
Palo Alto Times, describin g historic status of teachers, shortages and needs in the wane ee ci pe i page a 
schools and the characteristics of a good teacher. The joint citation was one Of — gchools and colleges. One of their new pene 
five made in the nation. editions (35¢) is Shakespeare’s King Lear, gratu 
edited by Louis B. Wright, director and of Ne 
Virginia L. Freund, executive secretary, of 
the Folger Shakespeare Library. The title 3. 
page of the First Quarto is reproduced. for pr 
There are several illustrations, a short dis- 
cussion on Shakespeare and the Shake- rr 
spearean Theatre, and the play itself. One Dee 
interesting feature of the book is that en 
explinations of terms or words whose em 2 
meaning has changed or been lost since ing C 
Shakespeare’s day, are on the page op- 99. 
posite the text where they are to he found; on ec 
that is, the play itself occupies only right- bullet 
hand pages, with explanations on the left Redik 
38. 
r i} WHY NO SOCIAL SECURITY? a. 
f ual ( ie : (Continued from page 14) ican | 
gets W ANY State Teachers’ Retirement System 39. 
would be flooded with petitions of and ( 
schoo! 





Mine 


Enjoy compartments with comfortable, spacious seats... 
Extra wide windows give you an excellent view of the 
colorful countryside. Long corridors along the side are an 
added chance for relaxation in these swiftly 
moving modern steel cars. 
The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 
. .. 1s by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the rail way is the nght way in FRANCE. 
Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. e 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. ..a-s 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 
Please send Name 
me free 
illustrated Address 
booklet 
“France.”” — City. 








State. 
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Tans 


those who originally relinquished re- 
tirement rights but who would later 
petition to have these rights reinstated. 
There is legal precedent that the state 
could be forced to reinstate them since 
the law has held that no one, even 
voluntarily, relinquishes a right which 
is available to him. The emplover, in 
this case the state, must protect the 
individual even from himsclf. 

This, then, briefly outlines the prin- 
ciple reasons why CTA, as a unified 
organization, has chosen to discard 
social security coverage and has given 
full endorsement to the State Teachers 
Retirement System with the flexibility 
made possible by Legislative act. 
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In using the coupon below, please print 
your name and address—Show only the 
address to which you wish the material 
sent. If time is important, write directly 
to the advertiser. When you use the con- 
venient coupon for ordering several items, 
your name will be passed on to the adver- 
tisers who will send you the material. 










123. Inside Railroading. An illustrated 
booklet on aspects of railroading rarely 
seen by the general public. One free copy 
initially; classroom quantities on subse- 
quent request. (Association of American 
Railroads. ) 











124. Folders on Summer Sessions and 
travel abroad with or without college 
credit. (Dr. Carlos Sanchez. ) 


125. The Traveler's Friend. A 24-page, 
purse-size, booklet of tips for the traveler. 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary, 
record of expenses and suggestions on 
gratuities. (The First National City Bank 
of New York. ) 













3. Facts about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett.) 






10. New Four-Color Map of historic 
U.S. Trails and information on the graded 
corrective reading program of the Ameri- 
can Adventure Series. (Whecler Publish- 
ing Company. ) 








22. Samples with brochure and _ pieces 
on cardboard cut-out letters for use on 
bulletin boards, exhibits and posters. (The 


Redikut Letter Company. ) 








38. Full-color brochure showing new 
Classmate line of modern furniture, in 
Diploma Blue and Classday Coral. ( Amer- 
ican Seating Co.) 







39. Craded Catalog of children’s books 
and Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 




















State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. B, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


123. 
120, 


124. 12: 3. 10. 
2 


121. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is enclosed for each number circled. 





51. 32-Page Booklet, “Microscope in 
Elementary Science.” Illus. Complete with 
suggestions on 24 scientific hobbies using 
microscope. Lists 100 items that can be 
studied. How to make microscope slides, 
also information on micromount cards. 
(General Science Service Company.) 


88. France. This 24-page booklet, in 
color, with its charming cover and inside 
illustrations by well-known French artists, 
as well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
(French National Railroads. ) 


120. Folder giving preliminary plans 
for courses to be offered in the 1957 Sum- 
mer Session of the University of Southern 
California. 


121. Candy Information Kit includes 
4-color wall chart 17” x 22”; teachers’ 
booklet; comparative chart of energy 
foods; fact booklets for students including 
the history of candy; and leaflet describing 
20-minute movie about the candy indus- 
try that is available without charge. (Na- 
tional Confectioners’ Association. ) 


122. Teaching Materials and Services. 
A 16-page brochure listing and describing 
educational materials and services avail- 
able from Standard Oil of California. 


126. Pictures of 8 beautiful tropical fish 
in full color. (Miracle Filter Company.) 


117. Music and Arts Folder. An 8-page 
leaflet describing the Music & Arts, and 
Conservation & Natural Science schools at 


Idyllwild. 


33. Nature Catalog. Lists maps, charts, 
games, books, collecting equipment, and 
so on. Particularly devoted to western 
nature study. Ask for new free catalog 
No. 5. (Naturegraph Co.) 


116. European Tour. Folder describing 
60-day summer tour of 15 countries. (Dr. 
Kurt Bergel. ) 


129. Conelrad monitor. Literature on 
the automatic sentry which assures your 
school of receiving all Conelrad Radio 
Alerts and messages. (Kaar Engineering.) 


130. Laboratory installations. Informa- 
tion on start-to-finish service in planning 
laboratories and classrooms. (Weber 
Showcase. ) 


Available in 
School vear of 
1956-57 only 





22. 38. 39. 51. 88. 
33. 


















SUMMER WORK 


Hurry down to manpower, inc. 
We need temporary workers who 
can qualify as 

@ Stenographers 

© Typists 

@ Dictaphone operators 

@ Machine operators 


@ General office workers 


As your temporary employer, we 


will pay you high hourly rates. 


In San Francisco: SJ 1-717] 
821 Market Street—Suite 439 
OR: 

Fresno: 4-308! 

Oakland: GL 2-1046 
San Diego: BE 4-7347 
Long Beach: HE 2-3995 
Los Angeles: TU 3201 
San Jose: CY 7-0509 
Sherman Oaks: ST 9-038! 


manpower, inc. 


No fee agency 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara 
and members of Stanford University faculty 
will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July |-Au- 
gust 10, courses in art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature. $225 covers 
tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. 
Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 





Seventh Annual Summer Tour t 


EUROPE 


16 countries — 60 days $1 ,269 


Write for interview with Tour Director in 
Northern and Central California, April 12-17 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, California 








PACIFIC EXECUTIVE TOUR 


34 days 
Japan, Hong Kong. Angor Wat 
Manila. Hawaii 
$1,975.00 
For information and free brochure 
KERN TRAVEL SERVICE 
1403 17th Street 
Bakersfield, Calitornia 


ENJOY THE BEST IN EUROPEAN TRAVEL—DISTINCTIVE 
SUMMER TOUR—FIRST CLASS HOTELS 
Dr. and Mrs. Adolphe Pervy and Prof. Neil Hill 
Your Escorts 
49 days, 13 countries, $1975 
61 days, 14 countries, $1185 
70 days, 15 countries, $1285 


PERVY TOURS 


8151 WHITAKER AVENUE, BUENA PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Phone LAwrence 2-3408 
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DEAR READER... 


EADERS of CTA Journal know that your editor has a 

keen interest in the history of the west and all things 
Californian. After 25 years of writing magazine features 
on California travel, personalities, and history, I can claim 
only amateur standing among fourth-rate historians. That 
standing is certified by membership in the Conference of 
California Historical Societies and the board of sponsors 
of California History Foundation. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Foundation was held 
last month at College of the Pacific. COP’s dynamic young 
president, Dr. Robert E. Burns, inspired the Foundation 
and Dr. Rockwell D. Hunt, venerable and well-loved educa- 
tor, brought it to life. President-emeritus Hunt, now in 
his 90th year, greeted friends with the energy and enthu- 
siasm of a man with half his years. 

Dr. Hunt and I went into a huddle about his latest book 
(his 18th) which Fearon Publishers of San Francisco will 
have on the market this month, “California Firsts” has 
eleven chapters, discusses more than 200 items, which will 
become valuable supplemental reading and reference for 
courses in California history. I am keenly interested in this 
book as it is the first complete volume in which my name 
appears as author of the Introduction. 

Among Dr. Hunt’s works is “California’s Stately Hall of 
Fame”, “California In the Making”, and “A Short History 
of California” (with Nellie V. Sanchez—for nearly 30 years 
a standard text in high schools). A year ago (April 1956, 
page 37) I reviewed “Mr. California”, an autobiography 
of Dr. Hunt, which was also published by Fearon. Journal 
readers may remember “I’d Do It Again” (January 1953) 
and “Mr. California Retires Again” (October 1954), which 
were inspiring accounts of this great educator’s unwilling- 
ness to quit work, though retired. 

The theme of “California Firsts” and discussions at the 
Foundation meeting should remind all of us that history 
must spring from written records. What happens today will 
be history tomorrow. The historian’s primary task is to find 
and verify yesterday’s record of events. Director Reginald 
R. Stuart indicated a responsibility of Foundation sponsors 
—and all who love the story of California—is to save yes- 
terday’s records. “Do not destroy old letters, diaries, news- 
papers, or documents before investigating their historic 
importance”. 

Dr. Richard Coke Wood, executive secretary of the 
Conference of California Historical Societies, with Leon 
Bush of Stockton College, has also written a history, “The 
California Story”, which will be published by Fearon this 
month. Wood told me that A. A. Gray’s “California History” 
for high schools has not been revised since 1934 “and some 
important things have happened in the last 23 years”. He 
hopes his book will replace Gray. 

Now for the commercial: Fearon is at 2450 Fillmore 
Street, San Francisco 15. “California Firsts” is $5.50 retail, 
with no charge for the introduction, and “California Story” 
is $5.00. Take my word for it: these books deserve your 
attention. 
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AX RAFFERTY, superintendent of schools at Needles 
and brilliant writer of educational prose, has received 
more than 60 letters from readers, on our latest count. 
resulting from his February contribution to CTA Journal 
His “Esau’s Children” prompted many teachers to write 
approvingly about his ideas on gifted children. A teacher. 
mother wrote him about her nine-year-old son in the fourth 
grade (1.Q. 137), and asked him for advice on aiding the 
child’s education. 

Dr. Rafferty, though averse to “prescribing for bubonic 
plague without ever having seen the patient”, suggested 
that the boy (1) be given a Binet test, (2) that the parents 
confer with the child’s teacher and principal, that (3) he 
be encouraged to join hobby groups or Boy Scouts (4) that 
no one be permitted to “accelerate” him, and finally (5) 
“Regardless of all else, do not permit the school to give 
your son advanced work using fifth grade textbooks or 
classroom materials. If this is done the problem is com- 
pounded next year and doubly so the next year. Enrich- 
ment should be conducted on a fourth grade level but 
encompassing much wider areas of interest than are custo- 
marily touched upon by the ordinary fourth grade student.’ 

The good doctor, already carrying the normally heavy 
load of superintendency and bowing in good grace to the 
demands of editors who have discovered that he is one 
of those few men in education who can write with color, 
force, and clarity, appeals to me for help. He says “I am not 
a consultant.” So, dear reader, don’t heap your problems on 
Dr. Rafferty’s shoulders. 

The only critical letter was long, well documented, and 
vehement. The writer, who no doubt feels strongly on this 
subject, believes that acceleration of gifted students is not 
only desirable but absolutely necessary. He quotes an 
impressive array of research to show that acceleration is 
generally approved—and urged—by educators with expe- 
rience in this field. All of which proves a point: that teachers 
rarely agree on all theory on how to teach—and even lim- 
ited agreement is subject to constant change. What do you 
believe about acceleration? It is not our purpose in the 
Journal to find final answers but we are always encouraged 
when we have evidence that readers are stimulated to find 
their own answers, 




























AM often moved to great impatience by the public 

statements of leaders of California’s AFT—the teachers 
union. The Journal has never attempted to answer the 
deliberate misrepresentations which invariably seek to dis- 
credit CTA, contents itself with publishing the truth. One 
phrase frequently used by Rust & Co. is “administrator- 
dominated company-union CTA.” Our governing body, the 
State Council of Education, includes 266 classroom teachers 
out of a total of 332. Five of the six Section presidents and 
six of the nine members of the Board of Directors are class- 
room teachers. These leaders are strong-minded individual- 
ists. By what twisted formula can it be reasoned that 
86,000-member CTA is “administrator-dominated”? We 
might retort, “So what?” 

















Cordially yours, 


itor, CTA Journal 


CTA Journal, April 1997 
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Standard tries a flood of fire to make 
worn out oil fields produce again 


2 
CRY 


oot, 
‘ 
ISIN SA 





Fire flooding produces heat and pressure to boil out previously unrecoverable 
crude oil, driving it underground to nearby producing wells. 


MANY INACTIVE WELLS STILL HAVE LOTS OF OIL 
left underground in spite of the industry’s great advances in 
oil recovery. Our country must have this oil to meet the 
growing power needs of industry, the Armed Forces and 
motorists. That’s why Standard is trying a new conservation 
experiment called “fire flooding.” 


We ignite some of the oil in a pool. . . control burning by 
regulating the air supply. Heat and pressure drive the oil to 
surrounding wells for pumping. It will take more than a year’s 
time and a million dollars to see if fire flooding works. It’s 
worth the effort because it could add more to U.S. under- 
gro ind oil reserves than the discovery of an entire new oil field. 














Progress in the West means... 


Helping find new sources of oil to 
supply the 13 million barrels per 
day the U.S. will need in 1966 


1956 1966 
8,827,000 13,000,000 
barrels per day barrels per day 












Standard’s petroleum engineers say, 
‘Back in 1925 the industry could predict 
only about 20% recovery from a new field. 
Modern secondary recovery methods, of 
which fire flooding is one of the latest, 
could more than double recovery.”’ 











STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Plans ahead to serve you better 





DOES YOUR CAR INSURANCE © 
EXPIRE NEXT MONTH? 


*NEW !! For details, read article 
elsewhere in CTA Journal. 


You may save 35% in the California Casualty Teachers Plan! 


$41.12 average saving on policies 
expiring this month! 


First Savinc—Initial discount is 20 
per cent of standard, or “Board,” 
rates charged by most companies. 
SECOND Savinc— Probable dividend is 
20 per cent at end of policy year. 
Combined discount and dividend is 
expected to average over 35 per cent 
of standard rates this year for more 
than 21,000 CTA members in plan! 


Fast, nationwide service — 
37 California claims offices! 


You are served nationally and in 
Canada by more than 2,000 of the 
same reputable independent adjusters 
used by other leading companies. 
Day and night local aid is provided by 
37 claims offices in California. 
Policyholders who have had claims 
tell us that Teachers Plan service is 
the best they have ever known! 


Underwritten by one of the 
nation’s safest companies! 


This CTA-approved plan is under 
written by California Casualty In 
demnity Exchange, a 43-year-old com 
pany with more than $16 millio 
assets and rated A-plus in Best's 
Insurance Guide. 


DON’T WAIT— SEND NOW!!! Return 


coupon at once for advance quote git: 
ing you ample time to compare costs. 


mermemeee es ee ee eee ee es CUT ALONG THIS LINE AND MAIL TODA’ we we w@eteu@e-ue-ugeuuuuueew eee 


CALIFORNIA CASUALTY INDEMNITY EXCHANGE—TEACHERS PLAN ° 


417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13 ° 


22 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 


YES, | AM INTERESTED . . . in your plan which may save me 35 per cent on car insurance. Please send me details, including your exact 
costs and estimated savings for my particular car. This request does not obligate me to become a policyholder. 


Teachers 
Name 


Birth 


__ Date _ 


School 


_Age__ ____ Name 





Spouse's 

Name _ Eo 
Residence Address: 
No. and Street 


Are there OTHER male drivers of 
THIS vehicle residing in household? 


Car 


Yeor___._ (s 


Date Motor 
Purchased No. 


_Make 


Is car also used in 
spouse's occupation? 


ESSENTIAL! PDate Present Policy Expires _ 


(Yes or No) 


(If none, give serial or 1D number) 


__ School Phone No. 
(Yes or No) 


Birth 


_ Date = 


Spouse's 
Age Occupation 
City 

Birth 

Date_ 


If “yes,” 
give age__ 


Model (Bel Air, 
Customline, etc.) 


Ils car usually 


__driven to work?__ 
(Yes or No) 


Latest CTA 


eae or CSTA No. —— 
(All policyholders must be CTA or CSTA members) 


(If you do not have a policy, write ‘'None’’) 


lf CSTA, date started or wil 


start student teaching 


Company(ies) Now 
Insured By 


_Type_ 


If “Yes,"" is distance, 
ONE way, under 10 miles? 


School 
City 


Employer 
Home 


____Zone___ Phone No. 


Principal Occasional 
__ Driver Driver 
(Check One) 
Body 


No. of 
Cyls. 


(Yes or No 
OFFICE USE 


i 


Terr 


Do you own other cars? 


Sym 
Coll. 


(Yes or No) 


(Eligible only if have completed, are now student teaching, or will start within 30 days from date of policy) 


To quote LOWEST RATES to which you are entitled we must have ALL data requested. 
For IMMEDIATE COVERAGE phone collect: L. A.—MAdison 6-1461; S. F.—SUtter 1-2600. 





